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RECENT HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 


ENGLISH 
HALLECK’S NEW ENGLISH LITERATURE $1.30 
By REUBEN POST HALLECK, M. A., LL. D., author 


of History of American Literature. 
WEBSTER’S SECONDARY-SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


$1.50 

Abridged from Webster’s New International Dictionary. 

With 1,000 illustrations. Indexed $1.80 
MATHEMATICS 

COLLINS’S ADVANCED ALGEBRA $1.00 


By JOSEPH V. COLLINS, Ph. D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics, State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. 


SOMERVILLE’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
Revised $1.00 


By FREDERICK H. SOMERVILLE, Instructor in 
Mathematics, William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia. 


HISTORY 


HARDING’S NEW MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 
HISTORY $1.50 
By SAMUEL BANNISTER HARDING, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of European History, Indiana University. 


SCIENCE 


COULTER’S PLANT LIFE AND PLANT USES _ $1.25 
By JOHN GAYLORD COULTER, Ph. D. 
HOADLEY’S ESSENTIALS OF PHYSICS $1.25 


By GEORGE A. HOADLEY, C. E. Sc., D., Professor of 
Physics, Swarthmore College. 


MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


FONTAINE’S FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION $0.35 
By C. FONTAINE, Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages and Literatures, Columbia University. 


FRANCOIS’ ALTERNATE FRENCH EXERCISES, 
for introducing French Prose Composition $0.25 


By VICTOR E. FRANCOIS, Ph. D., Associate Profes- 
sor of French, College of the City of New York. 


SCHERER & DIRKS’S DEUTSCHE LIEDER $0.25 


By PETER SCHERER, Supervisor of German, Indian- 
apolis Public Schools, and LOUIS H. DIRKS, Teacher of 
GERMAN, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis. 


DOWLING’S READING, WRITING AND SPEAK- 
ING SPANISH $0.75 


By MARGARET CAROLINE DOWLING, B. L., 
Teacher of Spanish, Mission High School, San Francisco, 
Cal. 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES 


NUT TING’S FIRST LATIN READER 


Edition with English-Latin Exercises $0.75 
Edition without Exercises -60 


By H. C. NUTTING, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Latin, University of California. 


RIESS AND JANES’S C4:SAR’S GALLIC WAR 


Book I and Il $.85 
With JANES’S SECOND YEAR SIGHT READING 
$1.20 


Edited by ERNST RIESS, Head of Department of 
Classics, and ARTHUR L. JANES, Instructor in Latin, 
Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SMILEY AND STORKE’S FIRST YEAR LATIN 
COURSE 
By JAMES B. SMILEY, Principal, and HELEN L. 
STORKE, Instructor in Latin, Lincoln High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


YOUNG’S LATIN PERCEPTION CARDS 
(To accompany Pearson’s Essentials of Latin) 


By WALTER H. YOUNG, Superintendent of Schools, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


$1.00 


$2.00 


19% - 


New 1914 Catalogue of High School and College Text- 
books sent to any address on request 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


ATLANTA 
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NOTEWORTHY NEW BOOKS 


Perry & Price’s American History 

By Artuvr C. Perry, Jr. Pu. D., 
District Superintendent of Schools, New 
York City; and Gerrrupe A. Price, 
Teacher in Public Schools, New York 
City. 

First Book—1492-1763 

Second Book—1763 to Present Time 
Each, 60 cents. 


A new series for the first-cycle study of American 
history, especially suited, both .in subject-matter 
and vocabulary, for children ten or twelve years 
old. To arouse the interest of children of this 
age, the more dramatic episodes of our country’s 
history are brought to the fore. Each chapter, 
which is preceded by a colored picture designed to 
arouse the pupil’s interest, has a central thought 
about which the important events are grouped in a 
simple, delightful narrative style. After the pu- 
pil has read this narrative account, he comes to a 
summary intended for careful study, and followed 
by a few leading facts to memorize. These drive 
home the more important points he has read about 
in the narrative. Besides the color pictures, there 
are many attractive illustrations in black and white, 
and numerous maps. 


Overton’s Hygiene Series 


By Frank Overton, A.M., M.D., Author 
of ‘‘Applied Physiology.’’ 


Personal Hygiene (For the lower 
grades) - - . 40 cents 

General Hygiene (For the uppper 
grammar grades) - 60 cents 


The thousands of users of Dr. Overton’s “Ap- 
plied Physiology” will be glad to learn that he has 
prepared a new series which treats of hygiene and 
sanitation in accordance with the most progressive 
modern views. This new two-book course empha- 
sizes hygiene in every chapter, but it gives enough 
physiology and anatomy for the pupil to under- 
stand the hygiene and sanitation. These books have 
the same fundamental qualities which contributed 
so largely to the great success of Dr. Overton’s 
former books—clear, concise language, a generous 
collection of vital facts, truthful and scientifically 
accurate statements, well-balanced choice of topics, 
and a rare pedagogical adaptation to the classroom, 
with questions at the end of the chapters. No boy 
or girl who studies these books can fail to live 
more healthfully or to promote the cause of pub- 
lic health. 


Harvey’s Essentials of Arithmetic 


By L. D. Harvey, Pu. D., President of 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 


First Book, for 2nd, 3rd, and 4th school 


years - 25 cents 
Second Book, For 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
years - - 50 cents 


This new series, by one of the leading American 
educational authorities, correlates the work in 
arithmetic with agriculture, commerce, manual 
training, and the household arts. The books are 
confined to the practical and the useful, and provide 
many applications of numbers to problems of a pre- 
vocational character. They teach the pupil to be 
accurate and quick in handling numbers, and to in- 
terpret and analyze problems correctly. Among 
the noteworthy features of the series are the care- 
ful gradation; the frequent, cumulative, and thor- 
ough reviews; the many useful suggestions to 
teachers; the frequent drills; the insistence on 
checking methods; the Study Recitation; the prob- 
lems to be made by the pupil (self-activity); and the 
problems without numbers. 


Coe & Christie’s Story Hour Readers’ 


By Ipa Cor, Pp. M, Assistant Principal, 
and Auice J. Curisti£, Primary Teach- 
er, Public School 184, City of New York. 


One or Two Books for each year 


Perception Cards and Teacher’s Manual 


A series of basic readers, on the “story” or “con- 
tent” method, which presents a jingle followed by 
an interesting story. The stories are complete 
from the start, and in them there is a repetition of 
words and phrases, but not to the point of monot- 
ony. Abstract words and phrases are taught in a 
new way in their relation to other words and every- 
thing is made as concrete as possible. The read- 
ers are provided with a complete system of phon- 
etics adapted to the reading material, and thus they 
are entirely unlike the conventional phonetic read- 
ers, in which the reading material is adapted to the 
phonetics. In the Story Hour Readers, the read- 
ing material is not of the artificial, made-to-order 
kind, in which interest and action have been sacri- 
ficed, nor is the pupil’s reading labored and me- 
chanical. The illustrations, all of which are in 
color, are unusually beautiful and attractive. 


| May we send you further information regarding these books ? | 


NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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658 Points on the 


Map! 


Where you can secure free copies 


illustrated handbook of 


of the 


PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
Typewriter Company 


Official 


Distributors 


A fitting climax to the opening of the Panama Canal will come with the great 


Exposition at San Francisco. 


A big question confronted the Exposition 
authorities: 

“How shall we put this handbook into the 
hands of intelligent people—everywhere:” 

The problem was as big as the world’s 
map. Various methods were considered and 
discarded. 

Final judgment pointed to this most ap- 
propriate and logical way: The Remington 
Typewriter Company was selected as official 


distributor. Why? 

—Because the Remington Typewriter 
Company is known wherever men com- 
municate with each other in written lan- 
guage. 

—Because the 658 Remington offices 


which dot the earth, are supply stations for 
the most remote points in the two hem- 
ispheres. 

—Because a letter from any post office in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia or the 
Americas addressed to the nearest Reming- 
ton office, will quickly bring the handbook 
by return mail. 

To indicate further its belief in the Rem- 
ington Typewriter, the Exposition Manage- 
ment have made it their Official Machine— 
to be used exclusively. The Remington is 
also the only machine that will be installed 
in the Exposition grounds for the use of 
visitors. 


The plans are complete. 
Handbook of the Exposition is now ready. 


The beautiful de luxe 


WHAT THE BOOK CONTAINS 


The illustrated de Luxe Handbook of the 
Panama Exposition, to be officially dis- 
tributed by the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany, answers many interesting questions. 


For instance:—Why at Panama will the 
sun rise out of the Pacific Ocean and set in 
the Atlantic? What were the climatic con- 
ditions which the 50,000 canal workers had 
to face on that strip of tropic land? How 
long will it take to pass a giant steamship 
through the canal? How will this vast 
national enterprise affect the Nation’s trade 
routes and the world’s commerce? How 
will the Exposition be staged? What will 
visitors see when they get there? 


This handsome book is full of beautifully 
colored pictures illustrating the text, as well 
as several double-page maps. 


You will do well to get a copy of this 
beautiful booklet which, in accordance with 
our arrangement with the Exposition, we 
are now distributing free. 


Call at our nearest local office and we 
shall be glad to give you a copy. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


New York and Everywhere 
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ESSENTIALS PRODUCE 
MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 


Haye you yet tried THOMPSON’S MINIMUM ESSENTIALS, the new system of instruc- 
tion that is attracting the attention of educators the country over? If not, you will find it 
well worth your while to give it an early trial in your schools. Other schoelmen are proving 
that this unique material has an indispensable place in their school work. 

MINIMUM ESSENTIALS is a series of graded questions in arithmetic and language 
Its value is threefold. It teaches the pupil thoroughly the fundamental facts of his school sub- 
jects; it gives the teacher a means of testing accurately the pupil’s knowledge of these facts; 
it farnishes the superintendent with an illuminating guage of the efficiency of teaching in his 


schools. 


MINIMUM ESSENTIALS. 


FASSETT: Beacon Method of Reading. 

One of the simplest and most thoroughly sys- 
tematic phonetic methods of teaching reading 
ever published. Use has proved it eminently 
adapted te actual classroom needs. A Primer, 
a Phonetic Chart, and a Reading Chart provide 
separate drill in phonics and in reading. A 
First Reader and a Second Reader introduce 
the child to simple phonetic selections frem 
classic literature. Send for attractive descrip- 
tive material. 


MUSICAL ART SERIES 
A new idea in school music. The “Musical 

Art Series” aims to furnish authoritative ver- 
sions of standard, appealing music of every 
class in a form at once convenient, economical, 
practical. and artistic. The music is so ar- 
ranged that the books can be used with any 
three-part chorus or with any four-part chorus 
without sacrifice of the harmonic content in 
either arrangement. 
The series : 

Familiar Operatic Classics 

Familiar Song Classics 

Fifty Standard Hymns 

Standard College Songs 

Standard Folk Songs 

Standard Patriotic Songs 

Standard Popular Songs 


Each, 32 pages, paper, 10 cents 


New York 
Dallas 


Boston 
Atlanta 


Geography sheets will be published during the summer. 


Send for specimen sheets of 


OTHER NEW PUBLICATIONS OF EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 


ALLEN: Geographical and Industrial Studies. 
EUROPE 


A companion volume to Allen’s*‘Geographical 
and Industrial Studies United States” It gives 
a vivid picture of the life—particularly the in- 
dustrial life—of European nations. 80 cents 


PEIRCE SPELLERS 


A commonsense series of spellers that stand 
for thoroughness, for a vocabulary in actual 
written use, and for up-to-date metheds of 
teaching. The books include the most complete 
yet simple and definite suggestions for teaching 
spelling ever published. Send for the booklet 
“Test Your Class in Spelling,” which shows 
the many distinctive features of this series. 


WORLD LITERATURE READERS 

A new series made up of selections from 
standard literature, skillfully arranged to cover 
the different countries of the world andto shew 
the special gifts of each to the world. Already 
published: 


America and England, 

Egypt, Greece, Rome, 

Mexico and Peru, The United States, 
Canada, 

England, Scotland, Ireland 


Each, 276 pages, 45 certs 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


London 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Columbus 
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UNCERTAIN TENURE 


Everyone knows that educational changes are numerous, but few appreciate how universal is 
the change in the personnel of the educational force. 
It is twenty-eight years since the Journal of Education came under the present management 


and editorship. There is but one State Normal School 
South Dakota—in active service in the principalship of the same school as then. 


principal—Francis L. Cook, Spearfish, 


There is not 


one presiednt of a university, or important college, who has survived the twenty-eight years. 
There is no state superintendent, or county superintendent, and scarcely a city superintendent who 


has survived. 
seven, and so it would be the country over. 
five different principals. 


Boston has had five superintendents, Philadelphia four, Chicago five, Washington 


Most state normal schools have had from three to 
The same proportion has prevailed with most universities and colleges. 
Of course, state superintendents have been on 


the move almost everywhere. Nathan C. 


Schaeffer of Pennsylvania, and C. D. Hine of Connecticut, are the only men who have had service 


for half that time. 


Pennsylvania, Indiana and Illinois have several county superintendents with 


upwards of fifteen years of service, but as a rule ten vears is a very long tenure for a county 


superintendent. 
years. 


Unfortunately 
The more’s the pity. 


the changes have been more rather than less numerous in recent 


This situation makes a condition rather than a theory that confronts us and we have thought 
it wise to consider the whole matter in one issue of the Journal of Education and we have se- 
lected the Special Summer Number for the presentation of the views of men for whom we have 
great admiration and for whose opinions we have high regard. 


UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE AND NORMAL SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


The changes in the heads of educational insti- 
tutions have been unduly large in State Universi- 


ties, Agricultural Colleges, and State Normal 
Schools, therefore we have secured frank and 


fearless opinions from ‘state university presidents, 
state university professors, college presidents, 
normal school presidents, state superintendents, 
city superintendents and other experts. 


Grorce A. McFaruanp, 


President State Normal School, Valley City, 
North Dakota. 


I have observed the rapid changes going on in 
the presidency of the normal schools. My ex- 
perience has been such as to give me very little 
actual, personal knowledge of reasons for these 
changes, for I am now completing my _ twenty- 
second year at the head of this school and have 
recently been appointed for another term. My 
observation convinces me that the presidency of 
the normal school is much more hazardous than 
the presidency of the State University or other 
institutions of collegiate rank. 

I suppose the reason for this is found in the 
nature of the case. Each state has several nor- 
mal schools, consequently, the schools are smaller 
in financial support, number of students, etc., and 
politicians who are usually small men, do 
not hesitate to meddle with them. The size, 
dignity and influence of the State University in- 
timidates the politician. I believe an investiga- 
tion will show that the states having one or a few 
normal schools, display a longer tenure of 


ser- 
vice in the part of the normal school president. 
I call to mind Indiana, Iowa and Colorado. The 
president in each of these states takes up into 


himself the dignity of the whole state, as does 
the university president. Put six or eight 
normals into these same states, and possibly with 
Parsons, Seerley, Snyder and five others of the 
same type, even Indiana politicians might be en- 
couraged to meddle with them and hasten changes. 

It is not clear to me that the form of board is 
particularly influential. Wisconsin has a _ unit 
board. The normal school presidency is fairly 
permanent. South Dakota and Oklahoma also 
have unit boards, and in neither of these states is 
the presidency permanent. In each of these three 
states, there are numerous normal schools. 

Our people are not fully committed to the idea 
that the normal school presidency is a special 
work. When a president is deposed, the common 
mind sees no incongruity in accepting any well- 
known school man as a candidate for the vacancy. 
The very fact that our people are presented such 
a large field to choose from and the further fact 
that almost any educational man deems himself 
competent to take charge of a normal school, 
doubtless, have considerable bearing upon the 
problem you raise. 

I cannot directly answer your question as to 
how the heads of normal schools may be _ pro- 
fessionally protected. I think longer terms would 
be helpful. We cannot now reduce the number 
of schools. A board for each school probably 
promotes permanency rather than a board of con- 
trol for several schools. In a board controlling 
several schools, there is more or less “log roll- 
ing.” Often the president is deposed because of 
a difference with a resident trustee inclined to 
take too active an interest in the internal affairs 
of the school. I would have educators as well as 
the public at large convinced that there are too 
few men trained and qualified for the leadership 
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of a normal school. When the headship of a 
State University is vacant, the whole country is 
covered in search of a man big enough for » it. 

When the headship of a normal school is 
vacant, the search is usually confined to the state. 

I fear I have said nothing worth while. It may, 
however, be suggestive. ‘If you want anything 
quotable, I would want to put it in better form. 

C, A. Duniway, 
President, University of Wyoming. 

The presidency of a state educational institu- 
tion is unduly hazardous because of state control. 
This opinion is based upon observation of the 
number of changes made with so great frequency 
in these positions. The statement also has a 
comparative aspect because the head of privately 
endowed and governed institutions do not change 
in anywhere near the same proportion. 

It seems to me that the greater professional 
protection for heads of state educational institu- 
tions is secured when these executives are mem- 
ber. of the governing boards, not simply em- 
ploves. In this statement is involved my answer 
to your next question because the board of con- 
trol idea seems to me to contain peculiar dangers 
to the heads of institutions. Each institution 
needs its own board devoted to its interests and 
not subject to sectional politics or the demands 
of local commercial interests for peculiar con- 
sideration, 

From what I have just said, you will see that 
in my opinion state boards of control for educa- 
tional institutions are vicious. The state should 
either consolidate its institutions of higher edu- 
cation or it should give them separate governing 
boards. The anticipated questions in economy 
through boards of control are not realized in 
practice. Separated and competing institutions 
must necessarily duplicate in many particulars if 
they are to be efficient. Separation, therefore, 
logically involves a waste of duplication which 
cannot be stopped without impairing the work of 
the institutions involved. 


M. V. O'SHEA, 
Department of Education, University of 
Wisconsin. 

The presidency of state universities is not es- 
pecially hazardous because of control by boards 
representing the people. The boards of regents 
in control of state universities, with a very few 
exceptions, are not governed in their attitude to- 
ward the presidents of universities by political 
considerations. Unfortunately, there have been 
a few exceptions to the rule during the past few 
vears. But in no case, I think, has a board of re- 
gents removed a president without what appealed 
to them as a good cause. They may have erred 
in their judgment, but they believed they were 
serving the people by making the work of the 
university more effective and better adapted to 
the needs of the people who furnished the re- 
sources for its support. 

In most of the states, the governing boards, 
while appointed by the Governor, are still not 
chosen because of political affiliations; or if they 
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are so chosen, they do not attempt to control 
the president or the faculty of a university on a 
political basis. You will understand, of course, 
that there are exceptions to this, but I have 
stated the rule. 1 am aware that it sometimes 
appears as if a board of regents was hectoriny 
and handicapping a president for political reasons; 
but | have heard members of such boards, who 
have been having trouble with a president, say 
that his views of education and his attitude toward 
the people were not suited to the state, and he 
would be more useful elsewhere. It ‘is. probable 
that this tendency of regents to hold the president 
responsible for results often operates to the ad- 
vantage of the state universities and the people. 
whom they serve. It stimulates the president 
and the faculty to study the needs of the people; 
and they know that they will be judged by their 
deeds. Universities where this is not the case 
are apt to become mired in traditional educa- 
tional methods, so that they do not connect up 
vitally with present-day life. 

In our own university, members of the govern- 
ing board are appointed for a period of six 
years. This provides against the control of the 
university for political reasons, for it prevents a 
designing Governor from filling up the board with 
men who might be amenable to his will. As a 
matter-of-fact, such a situation has not arisen in 
our state, though there have been very bitter 
political contests which have come close to the 
university. People sometimes say that the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is in politics, and that the 
president and the faculty must keep in touch with 
the party in power; but these statements are 
utterly false. 

While boards of regents are not as a whole 
governed in their actions by personal or political 
considerations, it must be recognized neverthe- 
less that individual members of these boards are 
frequently governed solely by these considera- 
tions. I know a member of a governing board 
of a university who for purely personal reasons 
has put barriers in the way of the remuneration 
and deserved advancement of a member of a uni- 
versity faculty. Here is the worst phase of the 
government of universities by non-experts, who 
in individual cases have an abnormal hunger for 
power, and who are narrow-minded and_ easily 
swayed by social ambition and partisan feeling. 
The president does not suffer from such persons 
as do members of the faculty, for the latter have 
no opportunity to come face to face with an in- 
dividual member of a board who works secretly 
and underhandedly against him. One could cite 
cases where a president has recommended pro- 
motion or reward for a faithful and capable mem- 
ber of a faculty, but the recommendation has been 
blocked by an individual on the board, who got 
his place by political dealing, and whose opposi- 
tion has been based wholly upon mere personal 
relations not affecting in any way the vitality and 
efficiency of the professor's work. To have a 
man in a university faculty under the thumb of 
any layman is as bad a plan as could be devised 
for developing freedom, power, and a sense of 
fair play in a university faculty. 

So there is this fundamental difficulty in the 
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control by laymen of educational institutions of 
every grade, whether the university, the high 
school, or the elementary schools. Boards of 
control, whether regents or otherwise, play too 
important .a role in determining educational 
policies and the career of individual members of a 
faculty. It is imperative that we should de- 
velop in this country a system of control whereby 
the financial problems involved in the support of 
institutions will be controlled mainly by laymen; 
but all academic and professional matters must be 
settled by the president and his faculty, or the 
superintendent or principal and his teachers. A 
member of a faculty should be subject in no way, 
except in regard to his salary, to a board of lay- 
men of any kind. In his professional life and 
work, he should be amenable only to his pro- 
fessional peers and superiors. This is the chief 
objection now to the control of educational in- 
stitutions by boards of education and boards of 
regents. 


W ©. Tuompson, 
President, Ohio State University. 

Is the presidency of State Educational Institu- 
tions unduly hazardous because of state control? 
I am disposed to reply to your question in the 
negative. I recall the long service of President 
Angell of Michigan, President Northrop -of 
Minnesota, and am reminded that during the 
twenty-three years which I have served in Ohio 
most of the changes which have occurred in the 
presidencies have not been due to the element of 
state control. In Indiana for example, the presi- 
dency went to Leland Stanford. He was suc- 
ceeded by President Swain, who resigned in order 
to accept an attractive presidency at Swarthmore. 
President Bryan succeeded him and remains in 
the service. 

In the state of Illinois the presidency change 
due to the advanced age of its president, years ago, 
was followed by the election of the late Andrew 
S. Draper, who resigned to accept the cordial in- 
Vitation from the state of New York. He was 
succeeded by President E. J. James, the present 
incumbent. 

At Purdue University, the death of President 


Smart brought about the election of the present 
incumbent, William E. Stone, who has been there 
for a series of years. 

In Missouri, President R. H. Jesse served a num- 
ber of years until the failure. of his health com- 
pelled him to retire, when he was succeeded by 
the present incumbent, A. Ross Hill. 

In Kansas, Chancellor Frank Strong has been 
in service a decade or more and gives every 
promise of a long administration. 

In Nebraska, E. R, Andrews began the presi- 
dency when G. E. McLean resigned to accept the 
presidency of Ohio University. He remained un- 
til advancing vears advised him to retire, and has 
been succeeded by Chancellor Samuel Avery who 
seems entirely at ease in his position. 

In lowa, where the Central Board has _ taken 
charge of the state institutions, there seems to 
be some reason to believe that the administration 
has lacked ir wisdom, but the facts are not 
sufficiently disclosed to enable one to speak with 
assurance. 

In Michigan, President Hitchirs -cucceeded 
President Angell, and the statement was made 
at the time, while he accepted it against his own 
desire he would have it distinctly understood that 
his administration must be limited in its tenure. 

President Snyder of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, has had a long and successful administra- 
tion. 

President Van Hise of Wisconsin has a gratify- 
ing administration already behind him with no in- 
dication of any uneasiness concerning it. 

It is probably true that in the states where poli- 
tical overturnings are frequent or where institu- 
tions are new, or where the revenues are limited, 
the administration finds it is embarrassed in carry- 
ing forward a policy equal to the demands of the 
growing states. Experience would indicate that 
in many of the states while the institutions were 
rew and forming, the educational sentiment had 
not sufficiently solidified to make administra- 
tions permanent. In very rare cases has the con- 
troversy arisen over the personal incumbent of the 
president’s office. Where competing institutions 
have struggled for appropriations it will readily 
be understood that jealousies and opposition have 
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arisen making it impossible for the men to con- 
tinue in office. In the new state of Oklahoma 
there have been a number of changes in all pub- 
lic institutions that would be impossible in an 
older and well established commonwealth. 

The appointment of Boards of Control is not 
so vital as the protection against ripper education, 
In Ohio there are seven trustees in charge of the 
university, appointed by the Governor, one each 
year having a term of seven years. These ap- 
pointments are confirmed by the Senate. Only 
once in twenty-five years has an appointment been 
rejected and that was due to the activity of the 
free silver Democrats, who declined to confirm a 
gold standard candidate. Aside from this one in- 
stance the Board has been entirely free from 
political interference since the days of Governor 
Foster, a generation ago. 

The University of Michigan was provided for in 
the Constitution of the State. The courts have 
decided that its status cannot be interfered with 
by the legislature. The regents are elected by 
the people. Experience at Michigan would in- 
dicate a very stable policy. Where legislatures 
can by revolutionary acts reorganize a university 
or college there is always the danger of political 
motives entering into such reorganization. The 
tendency to Central Boards as developed in Kan- 
sas and Iowa is to do the unwise and irrational 
policy of duplicating state institutions instead of 
organizing a central university including all the 
state’s activities in higher education. The argu- 
ment underlying such reoganization is not alto- 
gether political, but economic and educational as 
well. The remedy has not proved entirely satis- 
factory. In such states we shall expect unstable 
conditions until a rational view of education ob- 
tains in the minds of the people. 

Lorvs D. Corrman, 
University of ‘Illinois. 

1. In my opinion the presidency of state nor- 
mal schools is not unduly hazardous because of 
state control, at least not more so than the presi- 
dency of institutions that are under private con- 
trol. It is true that many changes have occurred 
in recent years, but these changes, I think, have 
been quite as frequent among private as among 
state institutions. With certain notable excep- 
tions these changes have been justifiable and have 
made for educational progress. 

2. I think the administrative heads of most 
institutions would be freer in the discharge of their 
duties if the law made it impossible for resident 
trustees to be appointed. 

3. I think greater security would be assured 
all administrative officers, and particularly the pres- 
idents of normal schools and _ universities if their 
duties and responsibilities were more carefully 
stated and understood. It would not be unwise 
to have some of these defined by statute. 

Grorce E. 

President, James Millikin University. 

First—I do not believe that the presidency of 
State educational institutions is unduly hazardous 
because of state control. There are forty-one 
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State universities and altogether eighty-four state 
universities and state colleges, and out of them 
all there have not been more than a half dozen in 
a half dozen years where the executive has been 
ousted suddenly or by intrigue. Therefore, pre- 
ponderance is on the side of stability. Notice, for 
instance, the long terms of office of President 
Angell, President Northrop, President Patterson 
and a few others. There are a number of others 
whose terms have continued from eight to fifteen 
years. 

Second—I believe that the heads of state educa- 
tional institutions are usually selected with suffi- 
cient care so that they may be and should be en- 
trusted with at least five vears security. If a 
Board makes such a mistake as to engage a man 
who is not worthy to be trusted five vears, it de- 
serves to get out of its difficulty the best way it 
can without dismissing the president. If a man 
holds office for five vears and is not a success he 
would be likely to retire voluntarily. If he is a 
success, he may continue indefinitely. 

Third—My opinion, based upon experience of 
nine years at the University of Maine, is in favor 
of the appointment of a Board of Control by the 
Governor. Members to hold office tor seven 
years and no two members finishing a term at the 
same time. This has been in practice in Maine 
for many years. It produces stability, gives con- 
fidence and so far as I know has never resulted 
in injustice to anyone. It gives the members of 
the Board time to learn the educational business 
and does not admit a popular clamor or undue in- 
fluence. Election of trustees seems to me the 
most fruitful source of political influence in Uni- 
versity affairs. When the responsibility for ap- 


-pointment is placed on the Governor, he never 


dares to do great violence to public opinion in 
his appointments, nor can these appointments be 
easily made for political reasons. 
Water E. RANGER, 
Commissioner of Public Schools of Rhode 
Island. 

Your question, “Is the presidency of state edu- 
cational institutions unduly hazardous because of 
state control?” implies a comparison with the 
presidency of colleges under the control of private 
corporations. Without question tenure of edu- 
cational positions under public control is more 
uncertain than tenure of positions in private in- 
stitutions, though I observe that in the latter 
presidents have been removed when at variance 
with governing boards. I prefer to compare the 
tenure of presidents of state institutions with that 
of superintendents and principals in the service of 
public education. The presidency of a state in- 
stitution seems hardly more hazardous than schoo} 
superintendencies, principalships and_ teaching 
positions. As in other cases of our civic experi- 
ence, the public has taken so much care to protect 
itself against incompetent or unsatisfactory pub- 
lic servants that it has neglected to give them 
adequate protection, which is justly their due and 
absolutely essential to their efficiency. 

A reasonable tenure of educational positions 
is gradually developing, but too slowly for real 
efficiency in public service. We need, perhaps, 
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laws providing professional protection for all 
engaged in public education, through a civil ser- 
vice system. I have long recognized the need of 
greater professional protection not only as a mat- 
ter of social justice but also as a means for more 
efficient service. 

Some advantage might be gained by fixing the 
legal qualifications of those eligible to serve on 
boards of control, but this alone cannot solve the 
problem. If the public is to govern its educa- 
tional institutions, as it should do in a democracy, 
we must not go too far in placing its powers and 
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college president or the city superintendent? 
Does state control afford sufficient professional 
protection to the president? What are the 
remedies for the present situation? Does elec- 
tion by the people give a better board of control 
than appointment by the Governor of the state? 
What other method of appointment would likely 
give a safer board? 

Other questions are presented from quite a 
different angle: Are not boards of education re- 
taining year after year many very incompentent 
presidents? Is it not the duty ot the board to 
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responsibilities in boards not amenable to the pub- 
lic’s will. On the whole, this matter works out 
better than, I sometimes think, we have reason 
to expect. We surely need to promote a higher 
recognition and a better protection of all en- 
gaged in public education, whether in school or 
college. Neither college president nor school 
teacher in public service can safely be given ab- 
solutely permanent tenure, but they ought to have 
as,much protection as officers in the army or 
navy. 

J W. Crasrreer, 

President of River Falls, Wisconsin, Normal 

School. 


Several normal school presidents have been 
summarily dealt with during the past few vears 
and especially during the past few months. These 
removals were made with such apparent ease as 
to arouse some concern among educators. There 
are those who claim to see in recent dismissals a 
growing tendency to hamper and handicap the 
normal school president in carrying out the best 
policies and ideals of the normal school. I am re- 
quested to discuss some phases of this general 
question. 

The following are some of the questions which 
have arisen and which are widely discussed at the 
present time: Have these dismissals bunched 
themselves by accident or is the board of control 
changing its attitude towards the normal school 
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president? Is the tenure of the normal school 
president more uncertain than the tenure of the 
request the résignation of one who proves to be 
weak as a president? Is it not a practice among 
normal school presidents to dismiss members of 
their faculties on short notice? Should the board 
afford a form of protection to the president which 
he is unwilling to extend to his teachers? 

While the discussion centers locally on a par- 
ticular case, the general public means only to dis- 
cuss questions of policy. Concern has _ been 
aroused: (1)Because of the removal of a few noted 
educators; and (2) because of the fact that a num- 
ber of incompetent presidents hold their places 
year after year. Those two facts taken together not 
only call into question the general policies of 
boards of control but lead to doubt as to whether 
the appointment of board members is on the right 
basis. I am inclined to the belief that exactly 
the same trouble exists with all boards of con- 
trol of educational institutions, and that the real 
cause of it all is that boards generally have failed 
to outline and formally adopt policies of any kind. 

I can hardly conceive of people taking seriously 
the suggestion of doing away with state control. 
My own observation leads me to believe that 
tenure is just as uncertain under church control 
as under state control. The tenure, of course, be- 
comes more permanent under private ownership 
and control but the operation of the school more 
unsatisfactory in most other respects. I am not 
prepared to say which method of selecting mem- 
bers of state boards is preferable, though in my 
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twenty-five years’ adminisrative and supervisory 
work, I have served under state boards elected 
by the people and under state boards appointed 
by the Governor. 

I have gone over old catalogs and noted down 
in one column the names of members who were 
elected by the people, and in a separate column the 
names of the members appointed by the Governor, 
in order to make more careful comparisons. I 
must confess that in looking over these lists, I 
am impressed more than ever before with the num- 
ber of men of recognized ability in each list, and 
with the small number I am willing to call weak 
and very unfit in each list. My only personal un- 
pleasant experience was with members appointed 
by the Governor, but with one or two possible ex- 
ceptions, there is every reason for thinking that 
these same members could have secured an 
election, before this incident, by the people, as 
easily as they secured their places by appoint- 
ment. 

The members of the board under which I am 
now serving were appointed by the Governor of 
the state. Men who have a_ wide acquaintance 
with state boards of control do not hesitate to 
class the Board of Normal Regents of Wisconsin 
with the very best in the United States. 

The plan of bringing all educational institu- 
tions of the state under one board of control, has 
not been tested fully. Consolidation of boards 
in Kansas and lowa seemed to bring with it 
trouble for all the normal school presidents in 
those states. The trouble was not thought to be 
due to the feature of consolidation so much as to 
the fact that the boards were new. The new 
member on the board usually wants to do some- 
thing. Usually something is done when for any 
reason the old board is replaced by an entirely 
new one. 

It must be admitted that the board has acted 
wisely in removals in many instances, but in even 
some of these cases the method of removal migit 
be brought into question. “Some men grow under 
responsibility, others merely swell”; so we must not 
be surprised when a president assumes authority 
which belongs to the board, and when he shows an 
ugly spirit in dealing with the board, and especially 
when the board cannot depend upon his judgment 
or his word, to see, even a board composed of the 
very best men, show a lack of wisdom in the way 
in which the removal is made. 

It seems to me that the remedy does not con- 
sist in getting a different board of control or in 
different methods of appointing board members, 
but rather in getting boards as now constituted 
to outline and adopt in a formal manner policies 
of dealing with presidents, faculties and emplovees. 
This would be much better than any attempt at 
regulation by statute. A few boards have re- 
cently given attention to the question of outlining 
general policies with apparent success. Presi- 
dents may aid boards in deciding on _ politics, by 
carrying out wise policies themselves in their 
dealings with facuity members. Boards invari- 
ably depend much on the judgment of the presi- 
dents on all questions being considered. Presi- 
dents are largely to blame for this lack of de- 
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finite policy on the part of boards of control 
throughout the country. I take the view that nor- 
mal school presidents are in a position to secure 
the adoption of wiser policies and more definite 
methods of school control. I believe that con- 
certed action on the part of presidents would easily 
result in policies which would afford the necessary 
professional protection to presidents and faculties. 

Epwarp T. 

Principal State Normal School, Bellingham, 

Washington. 

It is not an easy matter to say just how the 
conditions which make for uncertainty in the 
tenure of office among the heads of state institu- 
tions may be overcome. 

Personally, | do not believe that the present 
unrest can be overcome under our present atti- 
tude toward government. There is a strong sen- 
timent today that the people shall rule, and that 
their will shall be law. This principle, in the 
abstract, is ideal, but our people as a whole are 
not superior to the average individual, and the 
community as a whole gives expression to pre- 
judice and passion just as freely as does the 
average individual, and the result must be that of 
change and uncertainty in public positions. Just 
so long as we have sensational newspapers and 
radical agitators who will play upon the senti- 
ments rather than appeal to the best judgment 
of our people, this will be true. I have learned 
to feel that this is the price we must pay for plac- 
ing freedom and liberty in the hands of many of 
our people before they have reached the in- 
tellectual rather than the emotional plane of 
action. 

I think that great improvement might be made 
in the selection of trustees for our state institu- 
tions if some plan could be devised whereby a 
list of eligible citizens could be selected by im- 
partial judges from which the governor must 
make his appointments. There should be some 
qualifications prescribed for those placed on the 
list of eligibles. On the whole, I think that our 
Governors are anxious to keep politics out of the 
educational institutions, but as arule their ac- 
quaintance does not reach over the entire state, 
and they are naturally dependent upon the 
recommendations of others for many appoint- 
ments. Usually, too, the political boss is the 
first man to make recommendations for appoint- 
ment. 

As I look back over fifteen years of service as 
the head of a growing institution, I can recall five 
distinct instances where the regular work of the 
normal school suffered because of political and 
factional interference, and in each case the insti- 
tution was saved even more serious disturbance 
because our institution had a strong and capable 
board of trustees; and during these vears, in al- 
most every instance, the local board was asked by 
the Governor to recommend persons for appoint- 
ment when vacancies were to be filled. This gave 
unity and harmony in the board, and the trustees 
were anxious to get big men on the board in order 
to hold the confidence of the people. Whenever 
this policy was violated, then disturbance nearly al- 
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ways followed. I do not mean to infer that this is 
always a wise policy, but am speaking of it from 
the standpoint of experience. 

As I look back over my fifteen years of service, 
it seems to me that my ability to weather the 
storm in each instance was due not so much to 
superior executive attainment as to a strict ad- 
herence to the policy of refusing to grant inter- 
views to any newspaper on local school problems, 
and also to the simple fact that when I was first 
chosen to the position, the trustees did not ask re- 
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of the reaction seems to be in the field of higher 
education. The effort on the part of some of the 
states to have their normal schools and colleges 
under one board has had behind it, in some 
measure, hostility either to the schools in them- 
selves Or to certain members of the faculty. To 
answer your questions, however, I must say that 
| do not believe that the presidentship of a normal 
school under state control is as hazardous as the 
presidentship of non-state colleges and universi- 
ties. In Illinois the boards in charge of the nor- 
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garding my political affiliations, and I happened 
to belong to the opposite political party to the one 
in power. This always made it unnecessary for 
me to take sides with any of the factions of the 
dominant party, and this has enabled me to keep 
out of political factions. 

The policy of not granting interviews is a good 
one, because in almost every instance where 
differen¢es arise over school problems, the hand 
of some political leader soon becomes evident in 
the discussion, and that leader is nearly always a 
ruling factor in the management of some news- 
paper. 

These remarks are not worthy of publication, 
and are intended to be simply a rambling view of 
my own impressions of this question. The con- 
viction has been growing in my mind for several 
vears that I did not care to continue in educa- 
tional work throughout the entire working period 
of my life. As one grows older, he forms friend- 
ships and associations which he does not care to 
sacrifice, and yet to remain in school work means 
that these associations may be destroyed at any 
time through loss of position. Personally, I 
prefer the quiet and permanence of mercantile 
life rather than the uncertainty of annoyance of 
a public career in educational work. 

Francis G. Bratr, 
State Superintendent, Illinois. 


With all the signs of educational progress, 
there are here and there signs of reaction. Most 


mal schools are appointed by the Governor. In 
a very large measure these boards have been 
made up of business and professional men who 
considered it an honor to be connected with these 
institutions, and who would not lend themselves 
to any political favoritism. Here and there, how- 
ever, the political phase has shown itself. I am 
not at all sure that any better method of appoinr- 
ing these boards can be found. If there is, I 
should be glad to welcome it. 

|. F. 

Superintendent, Pueblo, Colorado. 


I find myself in thorough accord with your 
thought that there is something alarming in the 
ease with which the heads of educational institu- 
tions and of school systems can be deposed and 
are deposed. However, I have not any well 
matured plan in mind as to how to deal with the 
matter. I believe that what you are about to do 
is the best thing at this time: It will set us all to 
thinking about this important question and out 
of a thorough discussion and consequent under- 
standing of the whole situation, I am sure, will 
come the solution. 

In our own state the presidency of State Edu- 
cational Institutions has not, in my judgment, been 
unduly hazardous, except possibly in the case of 
one institution. 

In this connection I have one suggestion to 
make. I believe that too often the boards se- 
lecting heads of state institutions have often failed 
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in choosing the right man for the place. This, of 
course, suggests that a board should be made up 
in part of educators as well as of business men. 
There is a way of determining before employment 
the efficiency of a man. It cannot be done in 
any slipshod manner but must be done through 
thorough investigation of the candidate’s scholar- 
ship, personality and administrative skill. A man 
should not be selected because he happens to be 
well known, personally or politically, to one or 
more members of the Board. Selections in all 
these lines are too often_the result of an ag- 
gressive campaign on the part of a given candi- 
date. If Boards would form the plan of quietly 
investigating through committees and personal 
interviews with men who have not applied and 
who have not directly or indirectly inaugurated 
a plan of campaign, in short, if boards will adopt 
the plan of seeking the man wherever he may be 
found, good men will be selected and as a result 
fewer changes in the heads of institutions will 
occur. When a man has been thus carefully se- 
lected, I believe his tenure of office should be 
permanent. Only immorality and proven inef- 
ficiency should terminate his contract. 

The Board that employs should not have the 
power to discharge an official except on the re- 
commendation of some kind of Board of Arbitra- 
tion. This Board of Arbitration should be made 
up of men not directly interested in the contro- 
versy—a kind of civil service committee. I have 
not thought out carefully the details of select- 
ing such a board, but I believe such a_ board 
could be selected by direct vote of the people as 
are our State Supreme Court members. Amount 
of compensation to be limited to actual service 
performed. The position would thus be one of 
honor rather than of salary. 

Now, my dear editor, out of this possibly Uto- 
pian dream of mine may come a suggestion or 
two of the practical. I firmly believe that some- 
thing should be done along the lines I have in- 
dicated and that it can be done. 


R. H. Wixson, 
State Superintendent, Oklahoma. 


In my opinion, the presidencies of the state 
educational institutions are usually held under 
conditions unduly hazardous because of state con- 
trol. 

It would seem from the experience of Oklahoma 
since statehood, 1907, that presidencies of state 
educational institutions are less hazardous under 
a centralized State Board of Education than under 
separate boards of regents for the several schools. 
Under one board of ‘control of higher educational 
institutions, it is more difficult for local dissatis- 
faction or local pull to interfere with the presi- 
dency of any particular state educational insti- 
tution. 

In reply to your third proposition, “In what 


way could the Board of Control of state educa-* 


tional institutions be selected to avoid most com- 
pletely political interference with the policies and 
personnel of these institutions,” I would suggest 
that central boards of control, as in our state, 
members of which are appointed by the Governor 
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for long terms not co-terminous with his tenure, 
when confirmed by the Senate, are somewhat in- 
dependent of political interferences; especially is 
this the case where their terms expire at different 
times, so as to make the board a continuing body, 
as in the case of the United States Senate. 

It might be well if these appointments were 
made in the first place from a large list of 
eligible persons nominated by the educational de- 
partment, from which the Governor would select. 
This would eliminate the possibility of the Gover- 
nor selecting individuals in such a way as _ to 
liquidate his political obligations. : 

N. C. ScHAEFFER, 
State Superintendent, Pennsylvania. 

The state has acquired two of our state nor- 
mal schools, the other eleven are still owned by 
the stockholders. I see no necessary connection 
between state ownership and the tenure of the 
office of principal. Under the new plan the local 
board of managers is appointed by the State Board 
of Educationand the state board is composed of 
members who are appointed for six years. Hence 
a brief tenure is due to causes other than state 
ownership. 

J. A. SHaway, 
Superintendent, Columbus, Ohio. 

I quite agree with you that the epidemic oi 
changes in the presidencies and principalships of 
State normal schools is not conducive to profes- 
sional progress. As you know, we have never 
until quite recently had a state normal school in 
and hence this condition does not obtain here. 

There is no doubt that the normal schools of the 
state should be kept as free from politics as 
possible, and a president and principal should be 
given absolute power at least in the nomination 
of his assistants; both the head and the body 
should be protected. 

Joun Drerricn, 
Superintendent, Helena, Montana. 

It is to be regretted that the work of our edu- 
cational institutions is sometimes disturbed, and 
in some instances seriously crippled and handi- 
capped for a time, at least, by a peremptory re- 
moval of the heads of these institutions by those 
in authority. It would seem that in some in- 
Stances the reasons assigned for such action 
when put through their last analysis, are of a 
purely “personal dislike” type; that in other in- 
stances changes in the heads of our educational 
institutions are made by members of Boards of 
Control who are desirous of exercising their own 
judgment in selecting new heads for the insti- 
tution under their control; and in still other in- 
stances the heads of institutions are deposed of 
their positions by the influence of certain dis- 
loyal members of the faculty. 

The heads of our state Normal schools and 
other educational institutions, as well as the in- 
terests of these schools themselves, are entitled 
to be protected against such unfair and disastrous 
treatment which is so often administered through 


the mediums of political influence and state co 
trol. 
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The members of the Boards of Control of our 
state educational institutions should be selected 
without regard to their political affiliations. They 
should be selected as members of these boards 
because of their fitness and for no other reason. 
It is difficult to determine the best method of se- 
lecting members of these boards. However, | 
believe that they could best be selected by the 
members of a State Board of Education appointed 
by the Governor, it being understood that if there 
be more than two political parties in the state, 
that a majority of the members of the State 
Board of Education shall not belong to the same 
political party. It occurs to me that through 
some such medium as this that the matter of con- 
stituting a State Board of Control would be re- 
moved almost entirely from political interfer- 
ence. It would be difficult to find a state Board 
of Education composed of seven, nine or eleven 
members thus constituted, that would select the 
members of a Board of Control who are not men 
of high ideals, and who would ever consent to 
remove the head of an educational institution for 
any other reason than that of incompetency or 
immoral conduct, and not then until after a care- 
ful investigation. 


0 


Wittarp S. SMALL, 
Principal, Eastern High School, Washington, 

The questions you submit are pretty difficult. 
Personally, I have so little direct knowledge of the 
inside conditions of the normal schools whose 
heads have been summarily deposed within the last 
few months, that I do not feel much confidence in 
my own opinions on the subject. However, I ven- 
ture the following:— 

1. Is the presidency of the state normal schools 
unduly hazardous because of state control? It 
seems to me that this question can be answered 
accurately only by a study of the conditions in 
the several states. If it should be found that de- 
capitations take place in all the states of the 
Union with about the same frequency, and, fur- 
ther, if it should be found that such decapita- 
tions are alarmingly frequent, then the conclu- 
sion might be justified, that the hazard is inher- 
ent in state control. If on the contrary it were 
found, as I suspect it would be found, that there 
is great variation among the states with respect 
to this matter, then, of course, we could not at- 
tribute this evil to state control, but rather to de- 
fective mechanism (or undeveloped morality) 
of those states in which the evil exists. 

II. In which way can the heads of state nor- 
mal schools be professionally protected withou:z 
jeopardizing public interests? Two suggestions 
occur to me. 

(1) Find out what guarantees exist in 
these states in which the office of normal 
school head is not unduly hazardous, and 
coincidently, find out whether the normal 
schools in these states are more efficient 
or less efficient than in states of the other 
class. (2) Let movements be started 
whenever possible to determine the 
proper qualifications of a normal school 
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principal, such mvestigations, for instance, 
as the New York City Board 
of Education has authorized as an antece- 
dent condition to filling the position of 
principal of the City Normal school. 
There certainly should be some recog- 
nized standards. At the present time 
there are none. Many a man has been 
appointed principal of a state normal 
school upon the very flimsiest qualifica- 
tions. 

I might suggest as a third item in such 
protections, a longer term of office, say 
five or six years; or indefinite tenure, pro- 
tected by the necessity of proving before 
a competent and impartial tribunal, a 
man’s unfitness. Such a necessity would 
seldom arise, however, if definite and 
intelligent standards were used with re- 
spect to appointments. 

Ill. In what way could the Board of Control 
of state institutions be selected te avoid political 
interference with the policies and personnel of 
these institutions? I have no concrete recom- 
mendations on this point, but here again I would 
suggest the careful study of the methods of selec- 
tion of these boards of control in the different 
States, as a starting point in the matter. It 
would not be difficult to determine what 
factors encourage political interference, and what 
factors deter political intereference with politics 
and personnel. 

Possibly, the most important thing is the de 
velopment of professional-ethical standards in the 
the teaching order. I am not at all sure that 
this is not more significant than institutional 
machinery. 

PERSONAL OPINION 

Undoubtedly, the presidency of state institu- 
tions is hazardous because of state control. The 
same is true of all public institutions, however, 
managed by appointive boards. In a_ certain 
sense, the difficulty is inherent in our form of 
popular government, but I think it can be pro- 
tected or minimized if steps are taken to direct 
the appointment of persons to these positions 
or to safeguard the positions so that only wise 
and experienced persons are appointed on these 
boards. Our friends on the Charter commission 
here have been struggling with this proposition 
and at the marked place in the enclosed pamphlet 
you will find an attempt at its solution. They 
propose that hereafter two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati shall be appointed from two 
lists, one supplied by the Alumni Association and 
the other by the Citizen’s Endowment Fund Asso- 
ciation. Under our law, each mayor, elected 
every two years, can appoint three members to 
serve for six years, so that we have a reasonably 
permanent board, in which only three members 
are changed at a time. Therefore, no mayor can 
get a majority, unless he is elected for two terms. 
Under this plan you will see each mayor would 
appoint one member from the list supplied by 
the Alumni Association and one from the list of 


(Continued on page 678.) 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., JULY 1-3 


#2, 


WHAT AWAITS IT IN THE UNIVERSITY CITY, 

It was a happy inspiration that culminated in the 
selecting of Cambridge for the coming meeting 
of the American Institute of Instruction. One 
might think it was to confine within prescribed 
limits what has heretofore been breezy, uncon- 
ventional and limitless in its surroundings, but 
the bright mind always finds undiscovered re- 


~ 


THAYER HALL 
(Senior Dormitory) 
MATTHEWS HALL 
(Yard Dormitory) 


sources which ever way it may turn, and what are 
closed doors to the unobserving prove to the 
acute and observant vision open pathways to light, 
cheerfulness, profit and knowledge. The mem- 
bers of the American Institute, and from present 
indications their name, as never before, bids fair 
to be legion, have really a great treat in store for 
them. Others may write of the good fortune 
that will follow its wise selection of Dr. F. B. 
Dyer, the accomplished Boston superintendent, as 
president, specially gifted for the work falling to 
him, who may have his peers but not his superior 
for this office. Still others may write glowingly 
of the literary, intellectual and educational viands 
to be presented in great profusion and doubtless 
with rare taste and discrimination. Mine be the 
humbler task to attempt to direct the vagrant foot- 
steps of members in the interim of a breathing 
space between sessions studded with a bewildering 
menu tending to superinduce intellectual dyspepsia 
if taken in too generous doses. 

Cambridge has many and varied claims upon 
the visitor. Its historic significance, the glamour 


A. 


of its literary renown, and its reputation as the 
seat of America’s oldest University would seem 
to be sufficient claims upon the attention of any- 
one. But Cambridge does not live in the past 
alone. ‘The charm of its many vistas and its 
groupings of beautiful homes, all these give ample 
enjoyment to the pedestrian. To these may be 
added a cluster of ancient dwellings nearly two 


WELD HALL 
(Yard Dormitory) 
AUSTIN HALL 
(Law School) 


centuries old in an excellent state of preservation, 
the interest in which is enhanced by their perfect 
condition. Among these the Austin-Cooper 
House. on Linnean street, built in 1657, has been 
carefully restored and is open to inspection. One 
naturally turns first to the Harvard buildings, or 
halls, and of these some like Massachusetts, 1720, 
Hollis, 1763, and Harvard, 1766, have already cele- 
brated the 150th anniversary of theit foundings. 
These exemplify the austere tastes of our fore- 
fathers while more ornate stwactures, like Seaver 
Hall, University Hall, designed by the noted archi- 
tect, Bulfinch, of the State House fame, bespeak 
the development of modern taste. One pauses 
longest before the new Widener Library, rapidly 
approaching completion and representing an expen- 
diture of several millions, and a display of matured 
skill and good taste. This supplants the old Gore 
Library of unique and classical design and has 
few, if any, equals in magnitude throughout the 
country. When completed, with its collection of 
books and collateral objects, it will practically 
supplement the group of museums now so worthily 
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represented at the university and visited by pil- 
grims from over the whole earth. These museums 
would be a credit to a much larger city and they 
possess certain unique features as yet unattained 
by some of the world’s greatest collections, the 
result of gifts from generous and scholarly men 
who have made the world their debtor thereby. 
To sit in the quadrangle known best as Harvard 
Yard and watch the dancing shadows flecking the 
green turf, to look upon the doves and squirrels 
in their intimate and playful familiarity, to lessen 
for a little the strain of life, and take counsel for 
a while of the peace that broods over all nature 
at this winsome spot, is an experience worth a 
long journey to secure. 
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a former reservoir will reveal many beautiful resi- 
dences with spacious grounds and a wide outlook 
upon the surrounding hills. Here Fresh Pond 
Parkway with its rural aspect invites to medita- 
tion while gazing into Fresh Pond itself, of what 
would pass for a lake in the Old World and be 
filled with traditions where fact and fable would 
contend for supremacy. 

This whole section is replete with interest and 
of unceasing attraction. Perhaps its dominating 
feature is the well-known Longfellow House, 
recognized also as Washington s headquarters, 
with its fine colonial architecture and the park 
opposite given to the city by the Longfellow 
esiate. Just beyond are the residences of his two 


HARVARD HALL. 


Just outside the gate a few steps further on we 
are confronted with Memorial Hall, a building 
of noble and massive design. In the absence of 
the college students there is a calm supervening 
that tallies well with the spirit of the environment. 
It needs not the long row of tablets inscribed with 
the names of Harvard students who fell in the Civil 
War to awaken into life every patriotic instinct. 
The very building is redolent of patriotism, while 
its beautiful windows, the springing arch of its 
vestibule, and the main dining hall, from whose 
walls the glowing portraits of former Harvard 
presidents, the work of noted artists like Copley, 
Stuart and others look down, seemingly reinforce 
the spirit in which the building was erected. 

Before leaving the atmosphere of the present 
and saturating himself with the spirit of the past 
the visitor may well familiarize himself with the 
attractions of modern Cambridge. He will be 
surprised, perhaps, to witness the extent of ground 
to be occupied by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology whose foundations on the Charles 
River embankment are now going in, and at the 
wonderful view across as well as up and down that 
Tiver that awaits its students. There is much in 
modern Cambridge that is worthy of observation. 

A stroll along Brattle street, through connect- 
ing thoroughfares and up over the hill, the site of 


daughters, Mrs. Dana and Mrs. Thorpe, and a line 
of stately residences on both sides that cannot 
fail to command attention and admiration for their 
comfortable and artistic air. Nearby the home 
of the “Village Blacksmith,” still stands, though 
the forge and the “Spreading Chestnut Tree” 
have been unable to resist the progress of modern 
innovation. Here is the Episcopal Divinity 
School, with its cloistered arches and beautiful St. 
John’s Church. 

It is but a comfortable walk to that wonderful 
necropolis, Mount Auburn Cemetery, which econ- 
tains the ashes of more of the really great of earth 
than are enshrined in any other cemetery large or 
small in this country. Only to mention a few will 
be to awaken interest in a territory which will 
be found to be as _ picturesque as it is famous. 
These include Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, 
Agassiz, Phillips Brooks, Charlotte Cushman, 
Edwin Booth, Margaret Fuller D’Ossoli, and 
others of more or less note. From the tower on 
an elevation within the grounds there is a pheno- 
menal outlook, embracing hill and valley of a 
country brought to a high degree of cultivation. 

Of course, if one includes the rides by trolley 
into a country, every step of which is teeming with 
historic interest and tradition, rich with growing 
crops and market gardens, with acres of flowers 
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and glistening with vistas of rare and unexpected 
beauty, interspersed with lakes, groves and fine 
estates brought quite to perfection, there would 
be little time left for the profitable pursuit of the 
real objects of the institute. It will be the en- 
deavor of the present scribe to touch upon points 
easily accessible with here and there a hint for the 
more leisurely to take up later. 

The leading churches of Cambridge are hand- 
somely housed, but the stranger will linger longest 
at the old wooden building located on Garden 
street, known as Christ Church, and dating back 
to 1761. Here the pew occupied by Washington 
is religiously preserved. and the quaint aspects 
of the building within and without will not be 
overlooked. Nearby Radcliffe College has 
steadily expanded its territory and made worthy 
additions to its buildings. Throughout the city 
the visitor will come unexpectedly upon tablets 
recording historic events and individuals. It is 
this worthy recognition of the past that adds a 
charm to life in Cambridge. Among these, and in 
front of Harvard Law School building, may be 
mentioned that which records the site of the 
house where the poet Dr. Holmes was born and 
whose demolition will long be lamented. An- 
other indicates where the American army halted 
on its way to Bunker Hill to listen to the prayer 
by President Langdon, of Harvard. In this 
vicinity are grouped the newer buildings of the 
university made possible by the bounty of Henry 
L. Pierce, former mayor of Boston, and others. 

But at this point the fine collection of structures, 
some quite massive, devoted to the purposes of 
various museums, will demand attention and any 
time that may be snatched between the perforni- 
ance of other duties connected with the institute 
may here be spent with the utmost profit. The 
Germanic Museum, now on Cambridge - street, 
but soon to be housed in a building of marked 
and quaint originality, contains the rather extra- 
ordinary replicas of great works of statuary con- 
tributed by Emperor William of Germany. The 
Peabody Ethnological Museum and the Semitic 
Museum will appeal to many tastes found difficult 
to gratify outside the collections of the largest 
cities. But the curious visitor will undoubtedly 
find his greatest pleasure at the Agassiz Museum, 
the outflow of the minds of two of the greatest 
men this country has known—father and son. 

Like magnets great minds draw kindred minds 
to their support and the fine collections here as- 
sembled are a standing proof of it. The display 
of minerals alone is worthy of many hours exam- 
ination. Fishes, animals and birds repay atten- 
tion, but any description of the groups of glass 


flowers found in the care collection will savor 
of extravagance. That a worker in Austria— 


Professor Blaschka—should provide copies of 
flowers, perfect in form, tint, texture and an as- 
sortment of plants of tropical and temperate 
climes, both in their fu!l efflorescence and in their 
sectional parts for purposes of analysis—that these 
should be prepared in enduring glass, so per- 
fectly as to deceive almost anyone, requires ocular 
proof to believe. The spectator may feel assured 
that nowhere else in the world can such a 
spectacle be afforded. 
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Walking back to Garden street and giving a 
glance to the quaint memorials to the dead, in- 
cluding the Vassell tomb and that to Washington 
Allston, the artist, in the “God’s Acre” attached 
to Christ Church, one soon comes to the Botanic 
Garden, where among many others the plants of 
Shakespeare’s day will be found growing, care- 
fully labeled and tenderly fostered. Nearby Har- 
vard Observatory on a broad eminence invites to 
a meditative visit. 

It is not much of a stretch from here to Elm- 
wood, which has come to be synonymous with the 
name and fame of the poet Lowell. Here many 
of his famous poems, including the Commemora- 
tion Ode, the history of whose composition is 
worth reading, were written. If the visitor can 
enter, as is permitted from time to time, he will 
find the arrangement of rooms and objects sub- 
stantially as the poet left them. The quaint old 
manorial mansion, and the splendid elms con- 
tiguous, form a picture likely to linger on 
memory’s page for many a day. 

Wandering leisurely down from here Charles 
River invites to a boat ride or offers pleasant 
walks in the park adjoining. At the end of the 
park on Soldier’s Field looms up the Stadium, 
where fifty thousand people can witness the 
pewers of various college teams of one sort and 
another in the interest of athleticism—and the 
gate-money. 

The Cambridge subway in eight minutes from 
Harvard square connects you with the “Hub,” and 
naturally all the world besides. If you are proof 
against metropolitan temptations, and are able to 
resist Boston’s historic attractions and the lure 
of its sea and shore, there are still may fascinat- 
ing excursions from Cambridge inland where the 
most exquisite of rural and pastoral scenes chal- 
lenge attention. Among these is the trip to 
Lexington some five miles away, a town filled to 
the brim with elements of historic interest; on 
keeping on through the typical New England 
town of Bediord, with a characteristic church and 
spire in the centre of the little town park, and 
still further on to Concord where literary and his- 
toric interests contend for fame, one need not 
suffer for interesting and suggestive occupation. 

One is tempted to mention a . programme of 
var:ed features, each of which will be worth under- 
taking but the brevity of the time must be re- 
membered. 

The environs of Cambridge bristle with  at- 
tractions whichever way one may turn. Waverley 
Oaks in the Metropolitan Park of country-wide 
reputation is but three miles away and is a charm- 
ing summer resort. Belmont adjoins it, and is 
reached through the broad and picturesque high- 
way of Pleasant street into Arlington and its 
Heights, where all the world lies at one’s feet. 

There are still a few objects in Cambridge not 
to be overlooked. One must not pass by the 
Washington Elm, the statue of John Harvard, the 
Memorial Flag staff to the actors in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and in front of this the beautifully 
placed sitting statue of Charles Sumner. 

The Wadsworth House, with its quaint gambrel 
roof, in Harvard yard, is rendered famous as the 
residence of former Harvard presidents, includ- 
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ing Edward Everett and Jared Sparks, the author 
of a “Life of Washington.” His later residence 
is now occupied—as the Swedenborgian Theologi- 
cal School on Quincy street, near a gem ofa 
church of the same denomination. A stroll down 
Divinity avenue, near at hand, on which many 
of the museums are located, and headed by Ran- 
dall Hall, the temporary quarters of Harvard 
Library, will bring one to what is left of Norton’s 
Woods. Just beyond is Shady Hill, the late resi- 
dence of Professor Charles Eliot Norton, the 
warm friend and former associate of that coterie 
of writers that made Cambridge famous during the 
last century, as well as the trusted intimate of 
John Ruskin. The publication of Professor Nor- 
ton’s Life and Letters recently is one of the 
marked events of the past year. It shows him as 
the connecting link between the great writers of 
two continents. 

Not to attempt anything like a categorical 
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enumeration of other points of interest in Cam- 
bridge, there are a few others quite worth men- 
tioning. Among these are Fogg Art Museum, 
with its important collection of art objects, An- 
dover Theological Seminary, classic without, and 
hospitable within, of Old English design, while, 
in the immediate vicinity, residences representing 
every type of architecture; except the common- 
place, appeal to varied tastes. Nor must we for- 
get that on Kirkland street, nearby is the birth- 
place and long time home of Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, and not far away, the residence of Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, and later of his son of nearly equal 
fame. 

Many a pleasant surprise and unexpected charm 
will reward the curious explorer about Cambridge. 

It mav be added, in conclusion, that there can be 
little doubt that members in attendance at the in- 
stitute will agree that their lines have fallen in 
pleasant places. 


THE LOWELL HUUSE 
(Elmwood) 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A, E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


CORVALLIS IN ITS GLORY 

The agricultural colleges are, as a whole, one of 
the chief glories of public education in America. 
Many millions of national and state funds are per- 
manently invested in these forty-eight plants, some 
independent and some as departments of state 
universities. Naturally and inevitably there is a 
great range of equipment, purpose and zeal in 
these forty-eight institutions. 

The vital line of demarcation in the two classes 
into which these institutions divide themselves 
is that which magnifies the dynamic as distinct 
from that which emphasizes the static. They all 
teach agriculture, all have experiments under way 
in both animal and. plant industries, all have 
domestic science and, in some form, something of 
industrial art. In these regards they differ in ex- 
tent and in intensity, but behind it all, beneath 
it all, above it all every institution is primarily 
worshipping the past or the future. None is liv- 
ing essentially in or, for the present. Each has 
plainly written in its ‘spirit, “This is a static insti- 
tution,” or “This institution is dynamic.” 

Corvallis is dynamic, Oregon itself is dynamic. 
There will be a difference: of opinion in Chicago 
and Boston as to whether the dynamitization is 
too intense but no one in Orono, Lansing, Man- 
hattan, or Logan will suspect Corvallis of being 


static. President W. J. Kerr is an institutional 
dynamo who could not sit on any lid without 
danger of explosion. 

The buildings on the campus seven years ago 
were the Science Hall, Administration Hall, 
Mechanical Hall, Gymnasium and men’s domitory. 
The new buildings provided in seven years include 
the Armory and Agricultural buildings, Waldo 
Hall and the Dairy Building, Stock-Judging 
Pavilion, Farm Mechanics Building and Dairy 
Barn, Mines Building, Greenhouses, the Y. M. C. 
A. Building, new heating plant constructed at 
a cost of $50,000, and the shops, an _ additional 
barn for live stock, the Men’s Gymnasium, and 
one wing of the Home Economics Building. 

Seven years ago the state annual appropria- 
tion for maintenance was $25,000. For this 
year the appropriation is $200,000. In addition to 
this, special appropriations are provided for 
buildings, improvements, equipment, extension 
work, farm demonstration work, and for the work 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station, the total 
income for the year for all purposes being ap- 
proximately $700,000. 

There has been a corresponding growth in the 
work of the institution. The faculty has been in- 


[Continued on page 6€8) 
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PERCENTAGE OF POWER DELIVERED 


The great gold mine of America, the mine that 
has made the MHearsts,—iather, mother, and 
William Randolph,—famous is a mile high in the 
Black Hills, and the water is in those hills but 
there is no power in water as water. It must be 
transformed into steam, fall down, or get a move 


on, 

Over in Spearfish, nearly a mile below, is a plant 
for the creation of electrical power. The power is 
terrific. The water from its great fall creates 
electrical power that is passed up to the Home- 
stake mine for limitless service. 

Science has achieved great things by its mastery 
over force, but the one problem ever in the 
thought of these engineers is how to deliver a drys 
mine the greatest percentage of power created : 
mile below. To hear those’ engineers, te 
masters of power, explain the various discoveries 
and inventions to increase even in a slight degree 
the percentage of power delivered at the great gold 
mine of America a mile above and miles away, 
puts a keen edge-on one’s admiration. 

As I considered the time, scientific knowledge. 
and money expended to increase the percentage of 
power delivered, I could but wonder what effect 
it would have upon the world if educationally we 
could be as much concerned with the increase of 
the percentage of power delivered in all the activi- 
ties of life from the effort of teacher and pupils in 
school. 


> 


THE BOTHER OF IT ALL 


My father, of saintly memory, used to say when 
he was perplexed to know what to think: ‘“Some- 
times I think I know and then I think I know that 
I don’t know.” 

There are times in my professional life, and in 
my editorial professional life, when no modern 
.wisdom fits my case and I find myself stealing 
away with the memory of my father and = saying 
about the old and the new in education: “Some- 
times I think I know and then I think I know that 
I don’t know.” I get a lot of comfort out of Pro- 
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fessor Morton Prince’s idea of the dual person- 
ality. 


Here is one self. “My professional life goes 
back to the days when senseless methods ruled in 
arithmetic, when we peddled out tricks in gram- 
matical analysis, when we had inane geographical 
facts memorized by the yard, when there was tom- 
foolery in spelling.” 

Here is my other self: “There was some glory 
in teaching in those good old days. The teacher 
‘got’ a school, and ‘kept school’ on _ personality 
which made the drvest dry bones of methods 
thrill with the keenest aspiration to master some- 
thing, to master everything he tackled. There 
was more power in mastering senseless things than 
to let better things slide into the mind and out of 
the mind without having any effect on the mind 

I could be happy if I cou Id be either self all the 
time and never be bothered by the other self. I 
envy the man or woman who can be cock sure 
every wakeful minute that either the old ways or 
the new ways possess all the virtues. 

I could be content with either the old or the new 
were the other dear charmer away. 

@-0-@-0- 
ACHIEVEMENT 

Edward J. Tobin, superintendent of Rural Cook 
County, has nothing static in his professional make 
up, being dynamic to the limit, and the schools are 
interesting in the highest degree. It will not be 
easy to find another county as the running mate 
of Rural Cook County in the starting of things that 
are as vital and far reaching in projected efficiency. 

No word could ever be as significant in describ- 
ing County Superintendent Tobin, his five district 
supervisors, and his one hundred and two rural 
county teachers as they now are as the word now 
on every tongue, dynamic. 

The Journal of Education and its editor have 
many phases of the work of this noble 
group of workers, but one of the most important 
features of their achievement is the organization 
of the American Association of Achievement. 
(Office, 506 Court House, Chicago). 

From the first of Superintendent Tobin’s admin- 
istration the slogan has been “Achievement.” The 
district supervisors have had this on their banner, 
every teacher’s watchword, has been “‘Achieve- 
ment,’ and the boys and girls in the classroom as 
well as in the gardens and on the playgrounds, 
have lived, moved, and had their being for 
“Achievement.” 

It was natural, therefore, that in Rural Cook 
County there should be organized a national asso- 
ciation known as the American Association of 
Achievement. 

The idea was borne in upon the school men and 
women in the county who were looking for some- 
thing to happen. 

In the good old days under the good old ways it 
was not expected that anything would “happen,” 
indeed it was eminently desirable that nothing 
should “happen.” Everything was static. Every- 
thing targht was that which had always been 
taught. Immobility was the highest attainment. 
Discipline consisted in sitting on the lid of youth- 
ful activities, desires, and ambitions. Anything 
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that “happened” was untraditional, unauthorized, 
unpardonable. 

Under Mr. Tobin there is a premium upon every 
supervisor, teacher, pupil with whom the unex- 
pected happens if it is anything worth while to have 
happen. 

Educationally we are seventy years behind agri- 
culturalists and horticulturalists who learned as 
early as 1856 that Darwin was only partly right 
when he made his great revelation of natural se- 
lection. In Germany, in Sweden, and in England, 
it was suspected at least that new things in the 
vegetable world were not evolutions but muta- 
tions, were just happenings, that what Darwin 
thought required hundredths of millions of years 
for acomplishment might happen in any year, 
month, or week, that a thing could just happen 
which Darwin would have evolve. Darwin's 
great discovery was of incalulable value to science, 
but that upon which he laid greatest stress, and 
that upon which his disciples expended most force 
isn’t so at all. 

Mr. Tobin and his noble band of co-workers are 
doing for education what Hugo De Vries, and 
his forerunners Lamarck, Hjalmar, Nilsson, Le 
Courteur, Shirreff, Hallett, Luther Burbank and 
others have done for agricultural science. 

In Rural Cook County when any pupil gives 
evidence of unusual ability in any line of endeavor 
he is singled out, allowed to develop that ability 
and if it eventuates in any achievement worth 
while it is recognized and he is rewarded. 

So successful have these teachers been in dis- 
covering pupils who do things not proyided for in 
the course of study that the American Association 
of Achievement has been organized with possibili- 
ties of usefulness scarcely equalled by any other 
helpful organization. It could be developed into 
something closely akin to the Boy Scouts or Camp 
Fire Girls if it could have the same promotion that 
they have. Why will you, reader, not get in touch 
with this movement? It will help your school im- 
measurable, and will cost nothing. Write to the 
American Association of Achievement, Room 506, 
Court House, Chicago, information. 
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A NEW NON-PROFESSIONAL OUTRAGE 


We have known of three recent instances in 
which some officious person in a city has written 
to superintendents of other cities, or would-be 
superintendents, asking them to apply for the 
superindendency of their city. In some instances 
a member of the board in a hopeless minority 
takes this means of creating distrust in the 
superintendent and giving him acute annoyance. 
Sometimes it is a disgruntled outsider, or a de- 
posed teacher. 

This is the way it is intended to work, the way 
in which it often does work:— 

Mr. Z gets a letter from some one, some- 
times a wholly irresponsible person officially, say- 
ing that the superintendent is not to be re-elected 
and advising him to apply, as he has friends in the 
city. Mr. Z— at once writes to everyone he knows 
in the city, writes to his friends far and near to 
write to the members of the board of education, 
and to any friends they may know in that city. 

One such “candidate” can easily set one hundred 
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persons far and near to talking about it. In one 
case a superintendent’s position was jeopardized 
by such tactics as near fifty candidates were asked 
to write about a vacancy that would not have been 
thought of but for this officiousness. 

In some cases it works quite differently, as in 
Salt Lake City, where the superintendent has been 
unanimously re-elected from the first. When the 
school board found itself pestered with letters of 
application it made known that there was no 
thought of any change in program and the source 
of the tactics was easily discovered. Every one 
who receives such a letter or telegram should dis- 
cover the authority upon which it rests before tak- 
ing any action whatever. 


A NOBLE VETERAN 


Hon. David N. Camp of New Britain, Con- 
necticut, is the noblest veteran now in the game. 
He is ninety-four years of age. In a recent letter 
he says: “Of late I have been trying to throw off 
responsibilities, but I am now president of a 
large Manufacturing Company, president of a City 
Printing and Binding Company, president of the 
New Britain Institute, president of the Erwin 
Home Managers, president of the Connecticut 
Missionary Society, for thirty years auditor of the 
National Council, and I am active in all these cor- 
porations.” 

Mr. Camp has for more than half a century been 
one of the leading educators of his native state. 
He was commissioner of education of Connecticut 
fifty years ago. 

Mr. Camp was secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association (then National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation) just fifty years ago. It is exceedingly in- 
teresting to have such a man, at ninety-four years 
of age still active in many prosperous business 
and public affairs. 

THE CHICAGO SITUATION 

People are persistently calling for our interpre- 
tation of the Chicago situation. They read the 
occasional announcement in the daily press that 
are contradictory and they seem to think that we 
can interpret the situation for them. 

With something better than a Yankee guess but 
with no authority to prophesy we will suggest an 
interpretation with this assurance merely that it is 
entirely uncolored by prejudice or desire. 

First—Changes in the situation come much 
more rapidly in Chicago than in any other large 
city in the world. 

Second—The December incident and all of its 
attendant tragedies and comedies is closed. 

Third—There will be no attempt to elect any 
other superintendent as long as Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young cares to retain the office. 

Fourth—There will be more women on the 
board of education than ever before. 

Fifth—The school management sub-committee 
with which the superintendent has to do will be 
ardently friendly to Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, with a 
predominance, possibly, of women. 

Sixth—That there will not be the universal de- 
votion to Mrs. Young in the teaching force or in 
the city that there was up to a vear ago. 
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There will be neither opposition nor universal 
adoration. 

Seventh—Mrs. Ella Flagg Young’s place in pro- 
fessional history must be largely remade by her in 
her administration in the future. She will have a 
free hand and almost limitless opportunity to ed- 
ucationalize Chicago as no other large city has 
ever been educationalized. 


BEST EDUCATIONAL YEAR BOOK IN THE 
WORLD 

We say without the slightest reservation that 
the current volume of Dr. P. P. Claxton, as United 
States Commissioner of Education, is by far the 
best educational year book in the world, now or 
in the past. Indeed it makes all other official 
reports look amateurish. 

This is peculiarly true of the first volume of 951 
pages, in which the limitations of the appropria- 
tion do not appear for in the statistic of the 
second volume, this absurd governmental neglect 
is felt. It is an outrage that the money of the 
government goes as it does for other things in no 
wise vital, while the Bureau of Education is fear- 
fully fettered for lack of even maintenance funds. 
It is almost inconceivable that such a volume as 
this can be produced each year with any amount 
of money, and that it can be done on the pittance 
allowed the Bureau is beyond any reach of the im- 
agination, 

Commissioner Claxton here demonstrates his 
masterly administrative power, professional skill 
and literary art. 

The treatment of every vital American problem 
is faithful and fearless, while the survey of the ed- 
ucational problems of the world is clear, definite 
and helpful. 

If you have not secured the volume make appli- 
cation at once tg the Bureau through your Con- 
gressman. There is no other one volume, public 
or private so valuable in so many ways as is this 
volume of the Bureau of Education. We hope to 
have many editorials or special articles on various 
phases of the report. 

FOLK DANCE NIGHTMARE 

The superintendent of a city of 150,000 popula- 
tion installed folk dances. The Ministerial Asso- 
ciation sent a deputation of members to the board 
of education with an official protest. Here was 
their argument :— 

Dancing is a sin. 

Folk dancing is dancing. 

Therefore folk dancing is a sin. 

These were big men. 

They represented the churches. 

The churches have the best people therein. The 
best people oppose folk dancing. 

Therefore cut out folk dancing. The board 
was, apparently, about to instruct the superinten- 
dent to cut out folk dancing when he said, “This 
is a good time for the referendum. There are 
20,000 children in the schools. Let their parents 
decide.” 

Less than 100 voted to do away with folk 
dances. The clergymen have cut out their pro- 
test, 


June 13, 1934 
THE OLD, OLD STORY 


In view of some recent discussions as to what 
should not be discussed in school the following 
from the press of eighty-six years ago is interest- 
ing. 

The school board of Lancaster, O., in 
1828, refused to permit the schoolhouse 
to be used for the discussion of the ques- 
tion as to whether railroads were practical 
or not, and the matter was recently called 
to mind by an old document that reads in 
part as follows: “You are welcome to use 
the schoolhouse to debate all proper 
questions in, but such things as railroads 
and telegraphs are impossibilities and 
rank infidelity. There is nothing in the 
word of God about them. If God had 
designed that his intelligent creatures 
should travel at the frightful speed of fif- 
teen miles an hour, by steam, he would 
have clearly foretold through his holy 
prophets. It is a device of Satan to lead 
immortal souls down to hell.” 

It would be interesting to know how fast the 
world moves. 


RUNNYMEDE AND SAN FRANCISCO 

One of the events of the Panama-Vacifie Expo- 
sition will be the celebration of the Order of Run- 
nymede on June 15,1915, of the seven hundredth 
anniversary of the granting of Magna Charta. 
Evidently there will be much to be learned his- 
torically at San Francisco in 1915 that is not dis- 
tinctly American. 


In Boston, 70.4 per cent. of all children between 
fourteen and sixteen vears of age inclusive, are 
attending school, and eighty per cent. of these are 
in public schools. Tlis is in Boston of which city 
a very different statement has been made in the 
past. Facts are liable to confound the critics who 
often give impressions as facts. 


The entire pension scheme needs scientific 
treatment. ‘Safety first” is nowhere better illus- 
trated than in provision for old age. 


We all slip, everybody slips, but the funniest 
slip we have seen was on the program of an insti- 
tution “unequalled by none.” 


Do something worth while, read something 
worth while, and think something wortli while as 
a teacher and citizen. 

Anthropological experts say that man had this 
power of speech a million years ago. How old is 
grammar? 

Professional training must mean something 
more vital than the mere study of the art of teach- 
ing. 

American Institute of Instruction, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., July 1-3. 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion. St. Paul. 


Enjoyment must be judged by its effect, 
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HOUGHTON 


MIFFLIN 
NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


COMPANY 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Davis’s A History of Mediaeval and 
Modern Europe a” $1.50 


Ashmun’s Modern Prose and Poetry for 
Secondary Schools 85 


Dwyer’s The Business Letter . 1,00 


Fuess’s Selected English Letters - $0.25 


Tenayson’s The Coming of Arthur, The 
Holy Grail, and The Passing of 
Arthur ‘ 25 


Minimum College Requirements in English, 
for Study 1914-1919 


Perkins’s The Irish Twins 50 
Dallas Lore Sharp’s Summer -60 


Schultz’s Sinopah, the Indian Boy, 
School Edition 45 


Bret Harte’s A Waif of the Plains and Other 
Stories, With Selected Poems (Jn 
Preparation) 


Hotchkiss’s Representative Cities of 
the United States 


Grenfell’s Adrift on an Ice-Pan A 25 


Muir’s Stickeen: The Story of a Dog 25 


Jewett’s Play Day Stories ‘ j 25 


TEACHERS’ BOOKS 


Cubberley’s Rural Life and Education $1.50 
Terman’s Hygiene of the School Child 1.65 


Emerson’s Evolution of the Educational 
Ideal ; 1.00 


Hoag and Terman’s Health Work in 
the Schools (Jn Preparation) 


Bailey’s Art Education 
Cabot’s Volunteer Help to the Schools _.60 


Eliot’s Tendency to the Concrete and 
Practical in Modern Education 35 


Charters’s Teaching the Common 


Foster’s The Social Emergency a * 


Hurll’s How to Show Pictures to 


Cabot’s A Course in Citizenship (Jn Prepar- 
ation) 

McMurry’s Conflicting Principles in Teach- 
ing (Ready in July) 

Kilpatrick’s The Montessori System Examined 
(Ready in June) 


Cole’s Industrial Education in the Elementary 
School (Ready in June) 


New 1914 Catalogue of Books for Elementary and Secondary Schools Sent on Request. 


HOUGHTON 


BOSTON 


MIFFLIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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CARRANZA AND THE MEDIATORS. 


A semi-official statement, given out to the Am- 
erican press from Durango with the sanction of 
General Carranza, makes reasonably plain the at- 
titude of the Constitutionalists toward the A B C 
mediation. The statement expresses amazement 
that the mediators should be going on in their 
work, treating General Carranza and his followers 
as a negligible quantity and seemingly not aware 
that “the constitutionalists are- conquerors,’ who 
have carried a revolution almost to successful com- 
pletion and are entitled to recognition by the 
world. The statement practically defies the 
mediators and the governments which they 
represent, and asks scornfully how the constitu- 
tionalists are to be forced to recognize whatever 
provisional government the mediators may decide 
to set up and “by whom they are to be crushed if 
they decline to obey the commission.” This con- 
firms the suggestion already made in this column, 
that the real problem which will present itself after 
the mediators have reached a decision will be how 
and by whom the decision is to be enforced, and 
the government which may be agreed upon is to 
be supported. As to the agrarian problem, the 
Durango statement flatly denies that the mediators 
know anything about it. 


HOW WE HELPED THE MEXICAN REBELS. 

Disclosures made by the Mexican representa- 
tive of the Boston Herald, a widely-known news- 
paper man, who went to Mexico as a war corre- 
spondent and spent some time in a Federal prison, 
go to show that for some time before the ‘“Tampico 
incident” and the sending of American forces to 
Vera Cruz, United States consuls in Mexico, under 
orders from the State Department had been regu- 
larly supplying the rebels with information to an 
extent which would have abundantly justified 
Huerta in having them executed as spies. This 
is reported to have been done by Consul Silliman, 
whose fate was for a long time in doubt, and also 
by Dr. Ryan, who was picked up by the Federals 
in the very act of carrying messages for Villa from 
Torreon to the rebel leaders in Zacatecas. One 
of Secretary Bryan’s eccentricities seems to have 
been to regard anything as justifiable which might 
promote the downfall of Huerta. 


A CASE FOR SUSPENSION OF JUDGMENT. 


There is every reason why the press and the 
public should suspend judgment regarding the re- 
sponsibility for the sinking of the Empress of Ire- 
land by the Storstad until the results of the official 
investigation are known. ‘There is the usual con- 
flict of statements among the officers of the two 
vessels, and there will have to be a‘judicial sifting 
of testimony before the truth is known. There is 
no question, in this case, as in that of the Titanic, 
as to an inadequate number of lifeboats, for there 
was no time to launch the boats. The appalling 
suddenness of the tragedy is the most bewildering 
feature. No one would have dreamed that it would 
be possible for an ocean liner to be sunk and nearly 
a thousand souls swept into eternity in a quarter 
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of an hour, within a few miles of land; and it 1s 
not easy either to determine responsibility for the 
catastrophe or to frame regulations which might 
have averted it. 


CONGRESS BEGINNING TO CHAFE. 


‘The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post, who is exceptionally well-in- 
formed, and is also very friendly to the President, 
reports that Congress is beginning to chafe against 
the President as a hard and unreasonable task- 
master, and that many of the members criticise 
him as without consideration for others and bent 
only on having his own way, whatever happens. 
Congress has now been in continuous session for 
more than fourteen months; and there has been 
exacted from it a mass of highly important legis- 
lation, such as no single Congress ever enacted 
before. So far as the tariff and the currency were 
concerned, there was a certain urgency in public 
conditions and the promises of the party platform 
which justified haste and concentration; but, for 
the pending half-baked anti-trust legislation there 
is not only no public demand, but a wide-spread 
apprehension of mischievous’ results which 
threatens to paralyze business. What with all 
this and the sizzling weather and the approaching 
elections, there is good reason for Congressional 
restiveness. 


A LABOR COMPROMISE. 

A compromise has been agreed to with reference 
to the proposed labor exemption amendment to 
the pending anti-trust bill in the House which is 
reported to be satisfactory both to the President 
and to the labor organizations. The amendment, 
as first drawn, provided that nothing in the anti- 
trust laws should be construed to forbid the exist- 
ence and operation of labor and agricultural or- 
ganizations, or to forbid the existence and opera- 
tion of labor and agricultural organizations or to 
forbid the individual members from “carrying out 
the legitimate objects thereof.” This was ob- 
viously vague for it left to be determined what was 
or was not a “legitimate” object. But there is 
now added a clause to the effect that “such organi- 
zations orders or associations or the members 
thereof, shall not be construed or held to be illegal 
combinations in restraint of trade under the anti- 
trust laws.” This means,—or seems to mean, for 
it will doubtless have to be interpreted by the 
courts—that the labor and agricultural organiza- 
tions cannot be treated as acting in restraint of 
trade, no matter what they may do. 


LABOR STRENGTH IN CONGRESS 

The fact that the House of Representatives 
adopted this amendment by a vote of 207 to 0 is 
significant of the rapidly increasing labor strength 
in Congress. The amendment was confessedly 
ambiguous, and it had been opposed on that and 
other grounds in committee and elsewhere. But 
when it came to going on record, with the labor 
leaders watching the vote from the galleries, not a 
single member voted against it. The fact is that 
union labor never before had the direct representa- 


(Continued om page 686.) 
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‘Progressive’ Means Power! 


THAT IS WHY 


The “Progressive Road to Reading’ has become the 
Leading Story-telling Method Series of this Country 


The fascinating material in these readers bas the power to give the pupil a 
real love for good reading; its effective method gives him the power to 
read—in an incredibly short time—new material at sight and with ex- 
pression. The Plan of Work contains strong, definite instructions. 

‘Book One, 32¢; “Book Two, 4oc; Introductory “Book Three, 42c ; ‘Book 
Three, 48c; Book Four, 50c; Plan of Work, 25c. ‘Perception Cards. 


The Silver-Burdett Arithmetics 


By George M. Phillips, LL.D., Principal, and Robert F. Andersen, Sc. D., Professer of Mathe- 
matics in the State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 


These books recently won a notable victory—they were adopted by the State 
of Indiana for Exclusibe Basal Use for Five Years. 

They are widely praised and widely used. They are distinguished by (1) 
Up-to-date material; (2) Thorough practicality ; (3) Omission of non-es- 
sentials ; (4) Clear presentation of essentials. 


Published in a two-book and a three-book series. 


Farm Life Readers 


By L. B. Evans, A. M., Superintendent of Public Schools, Augusta, Ga., L. N. Duncan, M.S., 
Professor of School Agriculture, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, end C. W. Duncan, M. S. 


Within less than a year after publication these readers have been adopted by 
three States; by Tennessee for exclusive basal use and by Alabama and 
Georgia for supplementary use. They meet a real and hitherto unfilled 
need, for they emphasize the joys of farm life and offer up-to-date in- 
formation about soils, crops, trees, plants, domestic animals. ete. Charm- 
ingly illustrated. For intermediate grades. 

Book four, 45¢; Book Five, 5oc. 


Composition and Rhetoric 

By E. E. Clippinger, Assistant Professor of English, Indiana State Normal School. 

A text-book that is refreshing, practical and up-to-date. It unites the study of 
rhetoric with the practice of writing, and develops the pupil’s ability to 
express himself in English which is correct, unaffected and effective. 

It is brimful of live, interesting suggestions that show the pupil how to begin 
when he has a theme to write. The teacher will welcome its aids for 
theme-correcting. 36/ pages. Illustrated. Price $1.00. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN PRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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creased from forty-five to 248. 

The student enrollment is increasing at the 
rate of from fifteen to twenty-five per cent. per 
year. Last January the increase in the regular 
enrollment was twenty per cent. over last year. 
The enrollment, including short course students, 
was 1646. Of these, 1083 are men, 563 are 
women. Every county in Oregon is represented, 
thirty-one different states and eight foreign 
countries. There are 323 from other states and 
foreign countries. Among the states from which 
the largest number of students are registered are 
California, ninety-six ; Idaho, twenty-six; Illinois, 
eleven: Indiana, six; New York, twelve; Kansas, 
six: Massachusetts, six; Michigan, four; Mon- 
tana, five; Ohio, five; Pennsylvania, three, 
Washington, seventy-nine. 
These cold facts, while immensely suggestive, are 
merely indicative of the marvellous spirit of stu- 
dents, faculty, legislature and the public. 1 stand 
before nearly 200,000 people every year and all 
audiences are attractive, most of them are inspir- 
ing, but not often do I talk to an audience far 
above a thousand, in which the dynamic spirit of 
faculty, students and citizens is so stimulating as 
it was at Corvallis. 

THE SCOFFING OF THE INEFFICIENT 
THE ROUND TABLE 
MARY A, LASELLE 
Newtonville, Mass. 

“If there is a man on this continent at whom I 
should enjoy throwing a brick which would hit 
its mark good and hard,” stormed The Observer, 
“that man is Roderick ©. Nailhard, with his 
efficient bricklaying and other efficient talk. It 
is sickening to read of his schemes for making 
machines out of human being.” 

Three pairs of hands worked vigorously in giv- 
ing this heretical statement hearty applause. 

“Yes,” proceeded the Speaker, thus encouraged, 
“this efficiency literature with which the maga- 
zines is filled at the present time is enough to make 
one 

“Efficient?” smiled the Lady? 

“Profane?” suggested the Business Man. 

“Resort to stimulants?” queried the Professor. 

“Now look at happy old Jim there,” continued 
the indignant speaker waving his hand towards 
the garden, “see him putter around those rose 
bushes and the syringas. In the few moments 
that he has been working over those plants he 
has taken at least one hundred steps that were 
totally unnecessary, according to the Nailhard 
theory, and should either be dismissed as an in- 
efficient, incapable servant or should be put under 
a guard holding a stop watch in his hand, and 
counting the old fellow’s steps and measuring his 
length of stride.” 

The Professor murmured something about the 
Nailhard theories being of value only in large 
establishments, where a great many persons were 
employed. 

“Well, what about the colleges then? 


<=> 


A great 
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many persons are employed there? Are all 


these persons as efficient as they should be? Who 


stands with the stop watch in these institutions 


to see that you Professors are kept up to. the 
high-water mark of efficiency during all your 


working moments?” 

The Professor seemed to be lost in reflecting 
upon some amusing subject for a few moments, 
and then he burst out. “Ha! ha! that would be 
a capital idea. I don’t believe Professor Brows- 
inall would spend more than two-thirds of his time 
in the library, looking up authorities for his 
theories on heredity then. He-.would be grina- 
ing away on his English papers. Did you hear 
about young Smith? Well, he pasted together 
ten pages of his thesis on Cromwell, and Brows- 
inall never noticed it. Gave Smith a“B” and 
wrote “An Improvement” upon his book. In 
commenting upon this Smith said sagely, “Wise 
old duffer. It does him and me a lot more good 
to have his spend his time browsing about in the 
library than to be wearing out his eyes trying to 
discover whether I have copied something straight 
on the life of Cromwell.” 

His listeners laughed at this tale of inefficiency, 
and the Business Man took up the thread of the 
conversation. “I am tired and sick of the whole 
ghastly work of making machines out of living 
human beings” he declared. “If | were to watch 
my movements from the time | jumped into my 
bath in the morning until the time I jumped into 
bed at night, I know I should find that half of my 
movements had been ineffective from the Nail- 
hard theory, and I should rank at the bottom of 
the inefficients ; but I firmly believe that the best 
part of my day would be the “inefficient”? part. 
Now, for instance, I never fail to look out of the 
window the first minute I arise to see if Old Bald 
Pate is visible or covered with clouds; that is 
not necessary and is a waste of time; then + love 
to splash about in several more gallons of water 
than I need for purposes of cleanliness, and | 
often leave the soap in the tub. For breakfast 
instead of chewing a crust and mixing it 
thoroughly with saliva, by chews a la Fletcher, 
which is all that any system demands for the pur- 
pose of keeping the breath of life in me, I drink 
a large cup of coffee and eat a piece of juicy 
steak; with my efficiency greatly reduced by this 
repast, | go to the office reading the daily paper 
en route, and lowering in this manner my eve- 
sight and brain power. Arrived at the office I 
stup to say a word to Old John and the office boy 
and get down to wrk at about nine o'clock. I go 
through my correspondence and if there are few 
letters, my stenographer often gets an afternoon 
off. Very reprehensible from the Nailhard 
theory, but after 1 found that the girl was keeping 
up a home for twe young brothers,—I trv to get 
the work done in the morning so that she can 
have a little more time at home. By Heavens! 
if | ever descend to having those people who are in 
my employ measured and watched and wound up 
and made machines, as Nailhard would have us 
make our employees, may I be forced to 


begin 
again on the bottom round of 


the ladder and 


[Continued on page 670) 
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The Public Holds the Teacher Responsible 


‘‘Hoids him responsible, whether in the university or in the public school, for the 
entire manhood and womanhood of the young people entrusted to his charge.” 
Thomas. Therefofe, teachers, use and choose your forces carefully. Books—are 
important consideration. 


Texts for the Grades 


The Holton-Curry Readers. Just out. An Eight Book Series. Ay Martha Adelaide Holton, for ten years Superviser of 
Primary Education in of Minneapolis Schools, and Charles Madison Curry, Prefesser of Literature in Indiana State Normal School. 

A series tine and wholesome tone, exhilarating in every line, it vibrates with the spirit of youth and high endeavor 
Every selection pregnant with meaning. On the technical side, phonics, dramatic expression, and drills cultivate oral expres- 
sion, and a rapid mastery of the groundwork of reading. 

Live and color work by some of the best illustrators in the field of children’s books, 


The Dodge Geographies. By Richard E. Dedge of Teachers’ College, Columbia Untversity. “Por treatment of subject mat- 
ter and adaptability to grade work,”’ says W. 8. Mills, Principal of Public School No. 75, Brooklyn, N. Y., “their superior, in my 
opinion, doesn’t exist.” 60 and $1.20 


The Mace Histories. By William H. Mace of Syracuse University. “‘The Mace Histories are by far the best in the ele- 
mentary schools. The life of the nation in its social and industrial aspects is treated in a way that deserves the highest c« m- 


mendation.”” James G. Walsh, Principal of Irving School, Dubuque, la. -65 and $1.00 
A First Book in Business Methods. feiier and Brown. Makes clear for the pupil a thousand! and one business 
transactions of every-day life. Lllustrated with facsimile commercial forms in colors. 15 


Curry’s Literary Readings. Charles Madison Curry, Co-author of Holton-Curry Readers. Complete masterpieces of leading 
British and American authors. ‘The best selectins of English classics available for school use.”” Amy French, Superintendent 
of Public Schools, Plainview, Minn. 15 

Language Through Nature, Literature and Art. Perdue and Griswold. A favorite with teachers, and the ideal ex. 
pression of method and matter in beginning English. Beautifully worked out lessons in nature and picture stndy, little stories 
aud poems, things to do—all on the interests of child life. -75 

The Century Spelling Book. 4 swet/-Cook-Gilbreath. You want this. Colleges, business men, the public are clamoring 
for better spellers. Use a book that compels thoroughness in the study of words and their parts. 25 


The Technique of Teaching in Many Lines 


Vocational Guidance. 7. 4 dams Puffer, Author, Teacher, Lecturer. “Ou? of the most remarkable books,” says Eugene 
Davenport, Dean and Director of the College of Agriculture, University of Illinois, “whether considered from an educational 
view-point or from the economic. It ought to be in the hands of every teacher and parent.” Lilustrated. $1°5 


The Teaching of Geography in Elementary Schools. podge end Kirckwey. “*Teaching of Geography” is the best 
thimg | have yet seen and I shall most strenuously recommend same to my teachers and districts.” F.H. Wilcox, District 
Superintendent of Schools, North Bangor, N. Y. $1.00 

Globes and Maps in Elementary Schools. - con O. Wiswell, State Libraries lnspecter of New York Education Department. 
‘*The little book is a gem. 1 have advised ths members of the training class, and also my teacbers to secure a Cop) at once.” 


Levi H. Tubbs, District Superintendent, Corning, New York. 50 
Method in History. wittian 17. Mace. Revised edition. Freshened with the increased expericnce of the -uther, 
Popular and widely used among teachers. $1.00 


Five Messages to Teachers of Primary Reading. Nessie Sawyer Munk. “A very valuable book, containing a wealth 
of suggestions for teachers in the first grade.””, H. C. Warriner, Superintendent, East Side Public Schools, Saginaw, Mich. $1.00 


Hand-Loom Weaving. Revised edition. Mattie Phipps Todd. Authority on weaving for the primary grades. Treats 
every phase of the subject from the simplest to the most complicated work. Correlates stories, poems, songs wigh weaving . 
New designs. Frontispiece in colors. 90 


New Supplementary Readers 


Lucita: A Child’s Story of Old Mexico. guck Gaines. Shows the other side of Mexican life—the charming home 
life. Opens in the Empress Carlotta’s garden- Characters of today. Splendid historic background. Beautiful color plates by 
Maginel Wright Enright. 


Chats in the Zoo. &. G. Jones and Teresa Weimer. Something entirely new. Atmosphere of jungle, viewpoint cf wild 
animals in new environment. Fine pictures—pbotos from New York Zoological Societys. Cover design striking: 40 


A Little Book of Well-known Toys. Jenness M. Braden. A Vittle book of joy. Readable ? why every word inspires. 
Full of gayety—toys and children inaction. Pictures by Margaret Hittle in one color and black are irresistable. Unique cover 


desizn in coiors. 45 
Nature’s Wonder Lore. The Little King and the Princess True. fy Mery Earle Hardy. Remarkable nature 
stories with all the fascination of fairy tales, Photos of great beauty. Line drawings by Milo Winter. 50 


Send for Booklet on Reading Also full list of our Supple- 
Circle Books mentary Readers 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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670 
THE SCOFFING OF THE INEFFICIENT 


(Continued from page 668) 


fight my way up every inch of the way. This age 
has gone mad over this efficiency fad. It would 
be simply amusing if it were not for the thought 
of the result of this craze upon human lives. O 
yes, I know the advocates of this system put up 
very plausible arguments and facts and figures. 
I have read them until I never want to see an- 
other one.” 

At this point the Business Man was interrupted 
by the Lady who remarked that she really must 
speak to Jane about the coffee, as it was becom- 
ing worse and worse everyday. 

“Dear me!” sighed The Lady, “It is so hard to 
know when one’s inefficiency hurts some other 
life. It would be just fun sometimes to ‘let your- 
self go’ and to be as inefficient for a week or two 
as you had previously tried to be efficient; but it 
won't do. It affects everyone in the household. 
Every human being will ‘catch’ inefficiency more 
quickly than he would catch measles.” 

“T must look after my office boy,” broke in The 
Business Man. “He went off to the ball game 
yesterday and left the office alone for two hours.” 

“How did you know where he was?” inquired 
The Professor with a twinkle in his eye. 

“He had two seats in front of me,” laughed The 
Inefficient Business Man. 

“Well,” asserted: The Professor stoutly, “there 
is one thing that I am firmly resolved upon. I 
will not have my son get the twist-—the mental 
twist, I mean, that would make him think like a 
bricklayer or a plumber or a carpenter. I am 
willing that he should know how to mend the 
kitchen faucet, or build an aeroplane, or botch up 
a table, but I want him to see more in life than a 
piece of wood, and to have more imagination than 
to picture the dollars and cents he could get out 
of making a table from that piece of wood. The 
re-action against “inefficient” methods of instruc- 
tion tends to make of our young people a nation 
of mechanics and shopkeepers with no imagina- 
tion for anything but dollars and cents and with 
no quickening of the spirit excepting the spirit to 
grasp at material advantage.” 

“Then,” said The Observer, “you must say to 
your boy when he is building his aeroplane, ‘Hitch 
your wagon to a star.’” 
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NORTON’S NINE 


A. E, WINSHIP 

J. H. Norton is an old man in Kansas, closing a 
life of hard struggle, but he is as happy and proud 
as any man I know. 

When Cornell University was opened, “J. H.” 
was a poor boy with an ambition. He was ex- 
ceedingly poor, but the announcement that Ezra 
Cornell had founded a college for poor boys set 
his soul on fire. He decided that he would be 
the first young man to enter Cornell. With all 
of his humble possessions in a small bundle he 
started from his Kentucky home to walk to 
Ithaca. By Saturday night he reached a comfort- 
able little farm home near Chambersburg, Penn., 
and was entertained over night by very good 
people who were horrified at the thought of his 
continuing his journey on Sunday, and more at 
the thought that he would think of going to a 
godless college. 

He listened to their protests, and walked back 
home, and later was among the first men to settle 
in Kansas, where with others he struggled in 
those dark days, and paid the price of the prairies. 

When his first-born reached sixteen he told his 
father that he wished he could go to Manhattan 
to the new agricultural college. 

“Go, my son, and my blessings go with you”; 
and then “J. H.” told the lad his Chambersburg 
experience, and charged him never to turn back. 
The father was poor; his farm was heavily mort- 
gaged; and hard luck was always with him. The 
neighbors were outraged when they heard that 
the son of poor “J. H.” was to leave the old man 
and go to college. They went as a body to re- 
monstrate with crazy “J. H.” One of them 
offered to pay the lad twelve dollars a month and 
board “because he was a likely lad,” and the boy 
could pay off the mortgage single-handed before 
he was of age. But “J. H.” told them of his be- 
ing turned back from Cornell, and said, “The lad 
shall go to college if he has the pluck.” Young 
Norton walked to Manhattan, and found a way 
to work himself through. 

In two years the second son, just ready to help 
his father, also went to Manhattan; and, when the 
oldest boy graduated, the oldest girl wanted to 
go to Manhattan. 


(Continued on page 672) 


a 


The field of education has always been peculiarly open to exploitation at the hands 
of doctrinaires. Twenty years ago, whenI began the study of education, | was convinced 
that its problems could be adequately described, formulated, and solved in terms of nerve 
cells and nerve fibres. These concepts of physiological psychology had their brief 
day, and added their small mite to educational theory——a day much briefer and mite 
much smaller than Idreamed of at that time. A little later, experimental psychology, with 
its distinction between the motor-minded and the eye-minded and the ear-minded, held the 
field. Then genetic psychology, with its culture-epoch-parallelism, came and went in its 
turn, leaving behind it a host of dissappointed hopes and a few grains of precious truth. 
And today a veritable host of abstractions are clan>ring for educational content to give 
then neat andssbstanze.—Dr. W. Bagley, University of Illinots, 
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Statistics Show that Unprotected 
School Books go to pieces 
at the rate of 40% a year 


The Common Sense Rules of 


THE “HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR 
PRESERVING BOOKS” 
Reduces the loss to but 25%!! 


This ‘‘System’’ consists of Book Covers for Outside Protection, and 
Repairing Materials for Inside Repairs. 


THE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Made from an Absolutely Pure Unfinished Leatherette, Waterproof and Germproof 


Reduce the number of books to be bought to replace 
those worn out, by increasing their length of service 
from ONE to THREE YEARS. 


The Holden Quick Repairing Materials 


Enable the teacher or pupil to make instant repairs to any damage, 
whether it is a weakened or broken binding or a loosened or torn leaf. 
It means a saving of from $10 to $15 a year in each room. 


THE HOLDEN FIBRE TOWEL 


Removes the Danger of Costly Epidemics. It is the Strongest, Most Durable Towel Made 


Contains fibres similar to those used ia our Book Covers. By helping the pupils 
to keep well, the Heiden Fibre Towel promotes regular 
attendance and geod progress. 


THE HOLDEN PORTFOLIOS FOR EXERCISES 


In Drawing, Writing, Music, etc. 
Have proven their economic value in the school room. Preserve these records in these portfolios 


made of our Book Cover [laterial. 


Holden Covers five’ tre costs Of School Books 
Holden Covers WEALTH 


Samples of any or all of above sent on request 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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A WILEY STORY 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, the food expert, tells of 
a trip he made to a place in Carolina to make a 
propagandist speech. It goes something like 
this :— 

“I checked my bag at the station and engaged 
an old darky hackman to drive me to the hall. 
He seemed very much worried over my lack of 
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NORTON’S NINE 
(Continued from page 670) 

Now time was bearing upon “J. H.” with a 
heavy hand. The mortgage had increased; small 
debts were multiplying; and the family was in- 
creasing. The girl was good help for the old man, 
and again the neighbors called for another seance 
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IZ 


BOYLSTON HALL. 
(Chemical Laboratory) 


f with righteous indignation. There might have baggage. 
H been some excuse for the boy’s going to college, “*Most every gent what comes here’s got 
4 but for a girl? Never! something to sell,’ he said. ‘Maybe youse got 
i “You'll lose your farm; you'll come on to the something to sell, boss e ‘ 
" town; you're surelt crazy, ‘J. H.’” 7, yes,’ I told him. ‘I’ve got something to 
| But the girl went to Manhattan, and in two sell.” For a moment he seemed satisfied. But 
| years another, each working the way through, un- his curiosity got the better of him, and he broke 
| . til nine of the Norton children have graduated out with another question :— 
| from the Kansas Agricultural College, and they ““What might dat something be you got to 
q have made good. sell boss?’ he asked. 
‘| To-day old “J. H.,” very old “J. H.,” lives in “T thought over it for a while, and decided I 
{ Manhattan himself, and he tells the story of the Should have to give some kind of an answer, so I 
re pose for himself; but not all of his neighbors in 
q their righteous indignation could dampen the tated. 
d ‘| Norton blood in the veins of his famous “nine,” Well, boas, he said, finally, _ de first 
. and they are a famous “nine”; and he sits there ™2" | ever toted what didn't carry no 
Bi in his old age, and tells where each of them 1s S@™ples.’ "—National Food Magazine. 


Ms now, and what the salary of each is, and he figures 
\ it up as he goes along and closes triumphantly, 
i) “Last year the salaries of my boys and girls were 
i more than $18,000, I did not lose my home, and 
H the town has never had to support me, and my 
Hl boys and giris are envied by the sons and daugh- 


NATION-WIDE POPPIES 


It was our good fortune to be in Sacramento 
when the high school students and elementary 
pupils were gathering the golden poppies to mail 
to a quarter of a million people in all parts of the 


ters of my short-sighted neighbors,” and adds, “I 
hope my misguided Chambersburg friends in 
heaven can recognize me and my boys and girls.” 
The one thing that could make him happy be- 
yond expression would be to have some one of 
his children, every way equal to it, a professor in 
Cornell.—Christian Endeavor World. 


United States,—not all individual packages to be 
sure, as one package will carry 500 poppies to 
one school with that number of children. If the 
schools of all America are a tenth part as happy 
in receiving them as were the California boys and 
girls in gathering them it was a glorious national 


event. A. E. 
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OBSERVING, THINKING; AND EXPRESSING 
THOUGHT ORALLY 


lL TWO STORIES TO STUDY 


THE SIMPLE TRAVELER 


A simple lad who set out to see the 
world, after climbing a high mountain, 
soon came hurrying back, saying: ‘‘I had to 
come back. A great piece of the blue sky 
has fallen and is lying in the valley beyond 
the mountain. I could not walk over the 
sky.”’ 

Then how the people laughed! 

‘‘Why do you laugh? What tell you 
is true,”’ cried the boy, surprised and begin- 
ning to be angry. 

‘‘No, lad’, answered an old man at last, 
‘‘what you tell us is not true. What you 
saw was not a piece fallen from the sky; it 
was only an image of the blue sky mirrored 
in the waters of the lake that lies at thé 
foot of the mountain.”— A Swiss Legend 
(condensed.) 


THE SAILOR’S STORY 


A Greek sailor was once on board a 
fishing vessel that spent some hours cruis. 
ing along the Pacific coast of the United 
States. From the ship he saw but few peo- 
ple—not more than three or four—on the 
shore. Two of these people chanced to be 
cripples. On his return to his own country, 
he told his friends that there were very few 
people in the United States and the most of 
them were cripples, 


Did the lad tell the truth about what he saw beyond the mountain ? 
Did the sailor tell the truth akout the people of the United States? 
Did either one mean to tell what was not true? 


What was the matter in each case ? 


From 
ALDINE Seconp LANGUAGE Book 
Just Published. 


“Aldine Second Language Book,” like “Aldine First Language Book,” 
excites the child’s interest through the discussion of stories as shown 


above. 


This is the key-note of the Aldine Method of Teaching. 


“Aldine First Language Book,’ for Grades Three and Four, was pub- 
lished last year, and has already been widely adopted. 


«Aldine Second Language Book,” for Grades Five and Six, bids fair 
to become even a greater favorite with the teaching public. 


A Teacher’s Manual to accompany each book is explicit in plan and 


purpose of each lesson. 


NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK 
73 FIFTH AVENUE 


BOSTON 
12 BOYLSTON STREET 


CHICAGO 
623 SO. WABASH AVENUE 
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APPLETON 


THE LITTLE UTILITY TEACHER 
EULA INGRAM 


In many of our city schools wise superintendents 
are introducing the utility teacher. At her best 
she is a bright young woman, born to instruct, 
who is quick to see the key to each teaching situa- 
tion, who can tease the interest of the child and 
show others how she does it, who can _ put 
electricity into a drill lesson and get results, who 
can prove to a teacher her needs, furnish materials 
where there is meagreness, direct inexperienced 
subordinates, win the old, goad the lazy. She 
makes the word supervision connotate for the 
teachers’ help—no longer—judgments criticisms. 

* * 

“ Go to Kirk today. They teach with a 
feather duster down there. You show ‘em how 
to use a nice soft rag.” Superintendent Coe al- 
ways made short cuts in his directions to the 
little supervisor—even to dropping the Q’s. 
Sometimes she understood, sometimes she did not. 
But when she arrived on the ground whether it 
were in the aristocratic J. G. Williams building 
bracing up a discouraged teacher or quelling a 
corps insurrection at the Mons Lawson, she 
knew that in one terse sentence she had the cue 
to the situation and her day’s work. 

Yesterday he had said, “See Miss Everett at 
the Marshall. She needs a drink 0’ whiskey.” 
‘And the Little Utility Teacher had found a pale, 
anaemic girl, counting dreamily for a writing 


CHAPEL. 


class which slopped through tiresome 
jerky, aimless obedience. 

The day before she had remarked, “Calm Miss 
Mabic, that woman's eyes are too close together.” 
And she had discovered the distracted Garfield 
principal doing the details for a half dozen sub- 
ordinates and forgetting her own function. 

With the feather duster metaphor in mind, the 
Little Utility Teacher paused in the lower hall of 
the Kirkpatrick building. In a room at a farther 
corner, a boy was reading, “Sweet and Low.” 
He was reading at what the Little Utility Teacher 
was sure Superintendent Coe would have termed 
a swearing pitch and rate of speed. His teacher, 
catching sight of the little supervisor at the door, 
rushed out and almost dragged her into the 
room. She was a whirlwind of satisfaction and 
achievement. 

“T want you to hear my boys read. They just 
do beautifully,"—then to the boy who ceased to 
shout—“Edgar, that was good. Martin you 
read.” And Martin read, and Jamie and Gor- 
don read with energy and vim that compensated al- 
most for misplaced emphasis and invisible periods. 
And after each splendid effort that dear, bright, en- 
thusiastic leader would figuratively “rah, rah, 
from the bleachers,” with superlatives that leit 
nothing. more for which to strive. When the 
class ended, she turned to the Little Utility Teacher 
“Arn’t they great? They certainly do fine work, 
don’t they?” she said. Then leading the way to 


drills in 


(Continued on page 676.) 
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In Press 


BOOKMAN’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By C. M. BOOKMAN 


Formerly of Department of Mathematics, High School of Commerce, Columbus, 0. 
For Private Commercial Schools For High Schools devoting one-half year 10 the subject 


q Non-essentials are eliminated. 

@ Unnecessary explanations are dropped. 

@ Solutions, explanations, and rules are cleverly worked together. 

@ Only short cuts actually workable in business are given. 

q Business forms are used in problems instead of devoting chapters to them. 

@ Problem material and methods are selected from actual business, not manufactured. 

q The applications to business methods-are simplified and made a unit by the use of the 
equation in its simplest form. 

q@ Problems applying to manual training, parcel post, railroad rates, postal savings 
banks, new tariff bill, new Federal Banking law and many other new, up-to-date features 
are incorporated. 

@ This book is built from the ground up to meet a condition which educators are facing. 
It is a mew book. 


BOOKMAN’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC SOLVES THE PROBLEM 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Bourne and Benton’s Introductory | Buhlig’s Business English 
American History Cloth. 386 pager. $1.10 
Cloth. 267 pages. Maps and Illustrations 60 cents This book fills every need of a business English course— 


spelling, punctuation, oral and written English, letter writ- 
ing, and business practice—all treated with thoroughness and 


Bourne and Benton's History of the interest. The spirit of the book is not unly likely te impress 
United States students with the necessity for accuracy, but actually to in- 
Cloth. 598 pages. Maps and Iliustrations $1.00 spire them to attain it. 
These two books present the Course in History for grades ° 
six to nine, as approved by the Committee of Eight. They Newell's General Chemistry 
need only to be read to be approved. Part I—Descriptive. 400 pages. Illustrated. 


Part I1.—Experiments. 180 pages. Illustrated. 


A course that effectually contains the essentials with 
applications to everyday life and the industries. 


Manly-Bailey Lessons in English 


Book I.—314 pages. Illustrated 45 Cents 

Book I1.—369 pages. Illustrated 60 Cents iley’ rep Prod 

Briefer Course; Book I—210 pages. lllust’d 25 cents R ted uction 
Book II —292 pages. 50 cents Cota. 


Oral and written English are here presented in an Practical school lessons upon Vegetable, Flower, Fruit 
and Farm Crops. 


interesting and practical course that marks a dietinct im- Md 
provement upon all previous series. 
Webster's Ancient History 

Walsh-Suzzallo Arithmetics Cloth. 650 pages. Maps and Lilastrations. $1.50 


Makex Ancient History worth while for every student. 
Fundamental Processes.—250 pages. 35 cents 


Practical Applications—520 pages. 65 cents 
Wells and Hart's 


Three-Book Series ready in July. é 
A series remarkable for the skill with which it provides New High School Algebra 


for the mastery of the art of computation, and for the under- Cloth. 431 pages $1,20 
standing of the applications of arithmetic in modern busi- This bork reaches the high water mark in the 
ness and social life. famous Wells Series of Mathematics. 
D. C. HEATH @ COMPANY 
e CHICAGO 
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THE LITTLE UTILITY TEACHER 


(Continued from page 74.) 


the door, she added, “Come again sometime and 
hear the A Class read.” 

The Little Utility Teacher climbed the stairs to 
the upper hall. The next thing’she knew she was 
straightening her green plush hat and trying to 
keep her balance in the midst of two hundred fiity 
youngsters who were bulleting themselves in 
various directions across the hall, in a wild charge 
of classes. Her immediate jolting was due to the 
impact of two small wriggling boys who had col- 
lided with each other, and were having a friendly 
scuffle under cover of the anonymity that comes 
of being two of two hundred fifty. 

At one of the six open doors, Miss Austin was 
giving belated orders in a hurried nasal but not 
unpleasant voice. 

“The sixth grade arithmetic bring paper and 
pencil.” From the door opposite, the drawing 
teacher was calling intermittently as groups of 
her class hove in sight, “Bring finders and brushes, 
I forgot to tell you,”—“Bring finders and brushes, 
1 forgot to tell you.” 

From the office emerged the principal. And 
above all the previous bedlam was heard the din 
of her orders, “Stop this noise, stop it, I say. 
Can’t you children change rooms without all this 
fuss?’ And then as she caught sight of the two 
combatants, “William! Michael!” she screamed. 
It was not an angry voice—merely nervously 
energetic. Billy and Mike scuttled for opposite 
doors. Miss Raupsher swooped down on_ the 
Little Utility Teacher. 

“Have you seen our drawings, Miss Thatcher?” 
she asked, with the nervous vehemence that char- 
acterized everything she did and said—‘‘They are 
splendid,” she continued. ‘It is the best work I 
have ever seen in any sixth grade anywhere, and 
Miss Thatcher, I have taught, this is my twenty- 
seventh year.” Her head shook from side to 
side, her thin lips pursed, fluttered and twitched, 
over two snappy black pupils, the lids peeled up 
and down. Proudly she displayed illumined 
cards. 

“Miss Caralel does splendid work with these 
children. She is one of the best of teachers. We 
have a splendid corps in this building all through.” 
Miss Raupsher continued congratulating herself. 

“Miss Welch was educated in the East. She, 
too, is a splendid worker. They are all splendid 
girls—just splendid.” The Little Utility Teacher 
began to watch with interest the recurrence of the 
adjective. 

“T assure you all of their work is of the best,” 
the loyal principal continued. As the two neared 
the less successful attempts in water colors and 
basketry, Miss Raupsher wheeled around with the 
radiance of a new thought on her twitching 
features. She shook an eager finger under the 
Little Utility Teacher's nose. 

“Have you seen our spelling papers in the 
eighth grade? You haven’t? Come into Miss 
James’ room. Miss James,” she called, “I want 
to show your spelling papers. How many hun- 
dreds was it, you had last week?” Then to the 
Little Utility Teacher :— 


June 11, 1914 


“Look at that list of words, twenty of them, 
and they’re not easy ones either—dysenteric, 
Narragansett, hydrophobia,” she ran down the 
page—"Now these little booklets—when a child 
gets five hundreds, we let him make a little book 
and take it home to his mother. Why the children 
are.crazy about spelling here. They come early 
mornings to study. I tell you Kirkpatrick is 
proud of her spelling.” As Miss Raupsher lead 
the way back tq the hall she chattered on, “Some- 
time I want you to see Miss Austin’s work. She 


is a drill master. Come again some time and see 


my work with the grammar class. 
speak to the janitor now.” 

The Little Utility Teacher dropped in to see 
the drill master. Fractions raged. Yes, Miss 
Austin was a drill master. She did three-fourths 
of the talking, and she never stopped verbally 
bombarding a youngster until she had elicited the 
proper response. The Little Utility Teacher 
fairly tingled to show her, how it could all be done 
with a chalk mark and a gesture. She was fol- 
lowed to the door by Miss Austin who was tired 
and flushed with her efforts, but radiant with suc- 
cess. The latter was whispering in a hoarse 
voice 

“These people are just learning how to think. 
They know I will never let up until they arrive. 
Come again.” 

A small boy met the Little Utility Teacher in 
the hall with a note from the geography teacher. 
They had some beautiful new product maps. 
Would she come and see them. Yes, they were 
beautiful, and they had cost hours of labor. Each 
detail of making was fondly reviewed. In the face 
of such satisfied delight how could the Little 
Utility Teacher remark on such trivial inac- 
curacies as rice sprinkled over her own chilly 
State, and Texas sparkling with diamond dust. 
She promised to come again when there were 
other pretty things to see. Guiltily she lingered, 
unasked. The recitation began, “Henry, how 
high is the lowest point in Russia?” And the 
Little Utility Teacher departed. 

Superintendent Coe was at his desk writing a 
page for the School Board Review, but he was 
never too busy to hear the report of his “kid 
supervisor.” “What'd you do at Kirk, today?” 
he asked, without halting his pen. 

“Nothing,” was the sober reply. 

The pen scratched across the page, then 
Superintendent Coe laid it down and chuckled. 
The Little Utility Teacher’s report was not 
usually so meagre. “Spent a day of appreciation 
didn’t you?” He noticed her chagrin. Then 
Superintendent Coe’s head began to shake from 
side to side, his lids to peal up and down. He 
looked so much like Miss Raupsher that when he 
uttered her exact words of that afternoon, “Have 
you seen our drawings, they are splendid,” in 
stuttering vehemence, the Little Utility Teacher 
shouted with laughter. He continued to mimic. 

“And weren't those baskets lovely?” 

“Yes, six out of twenty-five.” 

_ “Uh huh,” mused Mr. Coe, thoughtfully, and 
resumed his natural voice. 


I must go 


(Continued on page 678.) 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT 


To secure results in the classroom, the successful Grammar School history must show 


The Causes and Effects of all Great Movements in American History 
We claim this feature for 


McLAUGHLIN AND VAN TYNE’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN ADDITION 


It is simple and effective in language 

It places stress on essentials 

It shows the European background of our history 

It emphasizes social and industrial development 

It a helpful maps and illustrations 

It contains excellent references for collateral reading 
It has review questions 


ABOVE ALL 


It appeals to the pupil’s interest because the authors 
have a keen appreciation of the point of view of 
Grammar School children 


Superintendents contemplating changes in Grammar 
School History texts should examine this book at once 


THE PUBLISHERS ARE 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
(EIGHTY-EIGHT YEARS IN THE SCHOOL BOOK BUSINESS) 


THE SAME PROBLEM 


that is discussed by university and normal school presidents in 
the Journal of Education this week will be the subject of 
another special issue next week in which city, county and town 
superintendents in different sections of the country will present 
their views. There have recently been several excellent illustra- 
tions of the uncertainty of tenure handicapping a superinten- 
dent’s work which will make the discussion in the Journal of 
Education next week timely. 


ORDER THE 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ SPECIAL 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, JUNE 18 
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(Continued from page 676.) 
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“And you saw some paste maps?” 

“And what color is the Yenisee where it flows 
into the Arctic, Willie?” he asked in Miss Geog- 
raphy’s mechanical tones. 

“I believe I heard something 
Little Utility Teacher grinned. 

“And Edgar read for you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And there were some spelling books on ex- 
hibit, and a drill—all for you to see.” Mr. Coe 
rattled the list off with a familiarity that betrayed 
recent experience. “And when you had been 
shown and had seen, you were ushered to the 
door and conducted to the next. And you didn’t 
teach an inductive lesson or show ’em how to go 
at spellin’, huh?” Then the Little Utility Teacher 
burst forth:— 

“They simply don’t need me down there,” she 
said. Superintendent Coe wheeled around like a 
flash. “Now you got it,” he cried, “Make ‘em 
need you—make ‘em need you, and then hand 
out your goods.” 

All the next day the Little Utility Teacher sat 
at her desk with papers strewn about. She did 
a bit of figuring and much studying. Superin- 
tendent Coe dictated dozens of letters and the 
office girl hammered the type matter. Occa- 
sionally she paused, glanced up and made a mental 
comment, “These supervisors surely do have it 
easy.” Superintendent Coe looked across at the 
scattered papers once and said, “What’s up?” 

“Fixing the dope for Kirk,” was the laughing 


like that,” the 


reply. ‘ 
Three weeks later the Northern. Kansas 
Teachers’ Association met at Litchfield. There 


was an exhibit from the home schools in the main 


| 5] 161 9 21 12212 26 


© 


hall of the auditorium. There were samples of 
every variety of school work, from __ illustrated 
compositions to pounded brass candlesticks. But 


EDUCATION June 1), 1914 


the. corner that attracted the most attention had 
none of these. High up on the wall in the most 
conspicuous situation possible, hung four glaring, 
gaudy, zebra-striped graphs. Above the first in 
large black letters was printed the following :— 

“Comparative standing of all the sixth grades 
in Litchfield’s thirty schools, in fundamentals of 
arithmetic, based on uniform tests given the past 
week. Each school is represented by a number. 
Principals and teachers may find the number of 
their respective school by referring to the key at 
the office.” 

There was another graph on spelling, a third 
on reading, and a fourth screamed in yellow and 
blue stripes relative abilities in writing. Poor 
Kirkpatrick! On only one of those vivid graphs 
did she make a creditable showing. 

Miss Raupsher windmilled her way through 
the crowd to each of her teachers, in stage 
whispers calling a special meeting. 

Neither Mr. Coe nor the Little Utility Teacher 
ever knew what occurred at that meeting, but the 
following noon when the latter entered the office, 
the superintendent turned from his desk and said 
with a chuckle. 


“Distress signals out—four calls from Kirk. 
Want vou to show ‘em how to teach intensive 
spellin’, read “Sweet and Low,” write, every- 


thing.” He picked up his pen but paused to add, 
“They're ready for the nice soft dustin’ rag now, 


Miss Thatcher. They’re beginnin’ to see their 
own weakness.” 
UNCERTAIN TENURE 
(Continued from page 657.) . 


citizens supplied him by the Endowment Fund 
Association, and only one from his own choice, 
He would, thus, always have one personal repre- 
sentative on the board. 

Why might not this same principle be applied in 
state universities? They all have good Alumni as- 
sociations, and they deserve.representation. I 
think the plan of nominating a large list of com- 
petent persons is a good one. Perhaps in the ab- 
sence of an Endowment Fund association such as 
ours the Supreme Court of the state or some other 
body might make up a list from which men must 
be selected. The danger always is from the se- 
lection of personal favorites or of politicians who 
have not been trained for the administration of 
educational institutions. 

I am enclosing you some recent papers showing 
what we are doing here. You are always so much 
interested in what we are doing that I believe 
you will be interested in these papers. 


a 


There is no better way of having a pupil get together what he knows about a subject, 


than to give him something to do that is worth doing — something in which he can exer- 


cise originality and by which he can work 
tive form.—E A. Bishop, Ames, Iowa. 


what he knows into some permanent, attrac- 
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Boston 


An important book on a subject of 
vital importance to every teacher. 


DECORATION | 
OF THE SCHOOL 
AND HOME 


By Theodore M. Dillaway 
Director of Manual Arts, Beston 


Here is a book which shows what a school- 
room may be made by the intelligent selection 
and artistic arrangement of its decorations. 

As a teacher the best hours of your 
life are spent in the schoolroom; and the 
influence of your daily environment can- 
not b> over-estimated. It is bound to 
be reflected in your own character and 
that of your pupils. 

Mr. Dillaway has made an exhaustive 
study of this neglected phase of educa- 
tion. In this bo»k he points out clearly 
common faults found in the average 
school arrangement, and then by text 
and illustrations of re-arrangement 
shows how these same schouls may be 
made to reflect true artistic quality. 

The text of this book sets forth com- 
prehensively the proper selection and 
arrangement of statuary, pictures, busts, 
bas-reliefs, prints in color and sepia, 
Japanese prints and vase forms, with a 
complete list of these decorations, show- 
ing just which are best c9-related to the 
curriculum of each grade. 

Profusely illustrated with colored plates and 


half-tone reproductions. Beautifully printed 
and bound. 


Price, postpaid, $2.00 
Send for illustrated circular 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


THOMAS CHARLES CO., Agents HOOVER BROS, Agents 
Chicago, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 


THE WORLD BOOK CORNER. 


| 
TWENTIETH GENTURY IDEA 


IN EDUCATION 


| Measures the efficiency of the individual and fits 
| the instruction to his measured needs without 
| breaking up the class group. Individual efficiency 
| is increased, the teacher's labor is lightened and the 
| lock step is abolished. All of this and more is done 
| in the Four Operations of Arithmetic by the use of 


Courtis Standard Practice Tests Now Ready 
PRACTICE TESTS 


A series of 48 lessons or pads, each pad contain- 
ing 50 copies of onelesson. One each of the 48 pads 
constitute aset. List price per pad, 15 cents. 


STUDENT'S RECORD 


A pad containing two Daily Record sheets, and 
| a Graph sheet for each of the 48 lessons, together 
| with instruction for using. List price, 15 cents. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 


A 32-page pamphlet containing all the necessary 
| instructions for the teacher fur handling all the ma- 
terials of the Courtis STANDARD PRACTICE 
TESTS. List price, 25 cents. 


Special. For experimental purposes, the com- 
plete outfit is offered at special prices, on condition 
that results of tests be reported to the author or 
publishers for study in their department of efficiency, 
measurement, and standardization. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY | 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGECNY 


Whbat They Say of Us 


Fron a New England College President : 


We are very well pleased with Mr. N—— and I —_ he will 
e are indebted to you for recommending him 


hi 


wear well. 


From a New York Teacher: 


l appreciate your efforts in my behalf and cap only say that 
I wish I had enrolled with you sooner. 


From a Massachusetts Teacher: 


I thank you heartily for your prompt attention. It is just 
a week since I joined your A ie Every one of my friends 
shall hear of your Agency, and I shall use all my influence to 
have them join it. 


From a Maine High School Principal: 


Now, I frankly tell you thatI haven't much use for n~ 
cies, but there was something about your business method® 
in our recent dealing that appeaied to me. 


From a Connecticut Grammar Master: 


I wish I had been in your hands earlier in my work as a 
teacher. I shall always remember the way in which you 
have done all you could to aid me. 


Register Now for Next Season 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


6 BEACON STREET 
Long Distance Telephone BOSTON, MASS. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THEY WHO KNOCK AT OUR GATES. A Com- 
plete Gospel of Immigration. By Mary Antin. With 
Illustrations by Joseph Stella. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin Company. Cloth. 132 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

One hazards nothing in saying that no one could 
more acceptably write a complete Gospel of Immigra- 
tion than Mary Antin, whose “Promised Land” is one 
of the really great books of the twentieth century. 
Twenty years ago, as a child, she came with her family, 
from Darkest Russia to Chelsea, Massachusetts. It 
was well into this century when she graduated from the 
public schools of Massachusetts, and to-day she speaks 
and writes English as do tew men or women in whose 
veins is no blood that has not been as blue as Beacon 
Hill for three hundred years, and she can command a 
larger price for platform work and for more days in 
the year than any man or woman born in Boston. And 
Mary Antin is as brainy as she is classic, as patriotic as 
she is brainy, as humanitarian as she is patriotic. This 
is the woman who brings us a new Sermon on the Mount 
showing that on principle and from policy all Ameri- 
cans at home should do by all Foreigners within our 
borders as we would they should do by, us were they 
long-time Americans and we Americans in the making. 


THE CORNERSTONE OF EDUCATION. By Ed- 
ward Lyttelton, D. D., Headmaster of Eton. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 290 pp. Price, 
$1.50, net. 

The Putnams are bringing to American school people 
several highly valuable studies by English school people. 
This is an important service, especially in a book like 
this which gets down to basal principle and studies char- 
acter. Much in the details of education is and must be 
purely American, but when it comes to character build- 
ing and moral training human nature and school needs 
are much the same 

This book asks the questions how, where and when 
character is formed in the growing human being. The 
answer reveals the all-importance of the home-training 
of the early years, its lasting effects, and its golden hopes. 
School cannot plant high ideals, or strength of will 
though it can foster both one and the other. But many 
of the conventional methods for securing the desired end 
are palpably mistaken, and the results of the mistakes 
are shown in descriptive pictures of certain common 
types of man. The author suggests what principle and 
what kind of practice can be relied on in the task of char- 
acter training. 


. 


SCHOOL COSTS AND SCHOOL ACCOUNTING. 
By J. Howard Hutchinson. New York City: Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. Cloth. 151 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 
Dr. Hutchinson’s thesis issued as a Teachers’ College 

“Contribution to Education,” (No. 62) is a thorough, sci- 
entific and expert study, but it was made in what proved 
to be an unfertile field. His study of school costs and 
school accounting proves that he is one of the first of 
pioneers in a very important field and his search through 
school records of thirty-eight cities for data on school 
costs and accounting was almost fruitless, in so far as 
the search gave him little to use in determining “‘stand- 
ard unit costs of education.” 

He chose thirty-eight cities between 10,000 and 100,000 
population for his investigation and terms them “typica! 
American cities.” Sixteen of them are in New York, 
thirteeen in Massachusetts, eight in New Jersey, and one 
in Connecticut. 

From his painstaking and fruitless search, which is 
described in detail and illustrated with tabulated statis- 
He he discovered the following interesting state of af- 
airs :— 

“No attempt is made to account for revenue accruing 
and expense incurred for education during any given 
period, accounts being kept so as to show only receipts 
and expenditures. 

“There is no attempt to distinguish expenditures for 
maintenance from expenditures for capital outlay. 

“No city obtains the total expenditures for each kind 
of school, so that it is impossible to learn the totals ex- 
pended for high schools, for elementary schools, for vo- 
cational schools and for evening schools. 

“No city obtains the total exnended for each character 
of expenditure, so that it is imnossible to learn the totals 
spent for administration, supervision, instruction, main- 
tenance and capital o utlay. 


1914 


“There is no common classification of objects of ex- 
penditure, by which may be described the expenditures 
for all schools, for each kind of school, and for each char- 
acter of expenditure.” 

Accordingly he was unable to discover the cost per 
pupil in average daily attendance on all schools, the cost 
per pupil in average daily attendance on each kind of 
school, the cost per pupil in average daily attendance for 
each character of serv ice, and the cost per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance for personal service, supplies and 
various services. 

Part III of Dr. Hutchinson’s study is a detailed expo- 
sition of a system of school accounting he recommends. 
It covers all the points which are in no way adeauately 
covered in the acccounting methods used by school 
authorities to-day, as he successfully demonstrates. 


June 11, 


AMERICAN HISTORY: SECOND BOOK, 1763- 
1914. By Arthur C. Perry, District Superintendent 
New York Schools and Gertrude A. Price, Public 
School Teacher, New York. New York: American 
Book Company. 12mo. Cloth. 352 pp. Price, 60 
cents. 

This work covers the history requirements for the 
sixth year. It has become customary in the study of 
American history to divide it into two cycles:. one pre- 
Revolutionary, the other post-Revolutionary. This 
volume deals with the second cycle. It is a well ar- 
ranged book, each chapter made up of three parts: (1) 
an account for the pupil to read; (2) a summary to study 
and (3) a few leading facts to memorize. The interest 
of the textual portions is greatly enhanced by the charm- 
ine illustrations, some of them in color, and the carefully 
drafted maps. Apt quotations from standard poems are 
a feature that help to illuminate and emphasize the 
text. The authors merit the highest annreciation of their 
work, while the typography of the book cannot be ex- 
celled. 


FIELD CROP PRODUCTION. A Textbook for Ele- 
mentary Courses and Brief Courses in College. By 
George Livingston, Ohio State Univ ersity. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
425 pp. Price, $1.40. 

This volume is unusually elaborate for an elementary 
course in high and normal schools and is fully adequate 
for an ordinary college course. In the preface the author 
speaks almost apologetically that there is not more ma- 
terial on “farm crops,” but from our point of view if it 
falls short of perfection it is in the vast amount of ma- 
terial. If the teaching of agriculture ever comes under 
censure it will be because of the over teaching, the over 
training, as it were. We grant that this is only the opin- 
ion of a layman, but we are more and more impressed 
with the fact that agricultural teaching is being jeopar- 
dized by over much material, in the study of many things, 
which should be for reference. Here are more than 
seventy large pages on corn which is also treated some- 
what in other chapters. It is delightful, nevertheless, to 
see a book that has its vast amount of material so admir- 
ably classified and attractivelv presented. 


THE MAGNOLIA PRIMER. The Primer of Real 
Child Life. By Eulalie Osgood Grover. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. 128 pp. 
Profusely illustrated from photographs. Price, 25 
cents. 

Here is a Primer as charming as charming can be. 
Those who know “The Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer,’ and 
“The Overall Boys,” and who does not?—will know what 
to expect in this, the author’s latest demonstration of 
pedagogical genius and artistic skill. It is a basal Primer 
adapted to any reading method. It is in the fullest sense 
a real life book for real live children. It is of unusual in- 
terest because its illustrations are from photographs, 
snapshots of children and their animal pets in action. 
The grading is exceptionally smooth. The vocabulary 
of 300 words makes practice inevitable. ° The frequent 
use of the dialogue adds to the effectiveness of the book. 


BOOKBINDING FOR BEGINNERS. By Florence 
©. Bean and John C. Brodhead. For Grades Four, 
Five, and Six. Boston: School Arts Publishing Com- 
pany. Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 

Here is a highly specialized book, into the making of 
which as much skill and art have been utilized, as much 
psychology a pedagogy actulized, as in a volume five 
times its size. Any one can teach bookbinding from 
these pages, so definite in every statement, so clear in 
every illustration and diagram. 
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June 14, 1954 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE WIDE AWAKE FOURTH READER 


The final volume in this popular series. The 
material is graded to the fourth school year and 
no other. The prose selections are copyrighted 
and have not been used in any other reading 
books. 

A large book for a small price. 50 cents. 


Other Books in the Series: 
The Wide Awake Primer - ~ 30c 
The Wide Awake First Reader - 30c 
The Wide Awake Second Reader - 35c 
The Wide Awake Third Reader - 40c 


NEW BOOKS 
Twilight Town. For Second Year. 40 cents. Ky Mary Frances Blais- 
deil, author of ‘‘ Boy Blue,” “Polly and Dolly,’’ “Cherry Tree 
Children,’’ *‘ The Child Life Readers,” etc. (///ustrated in color 
throughout.) 


Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends. For Third Year. 45 cents. By 
Thornton W. Burgess. 
The Child’s Book of American History, Illustrated. For Fourth or Fifth 

Year. S0cents. By A. F. Blaisdell and F. K. Ball. 
Indian Child Life. Illustrated. for Fourth or Fifth Year. 50 cents. 
By Dr. Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa). 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE: GEOGRAPHY READERS 


By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the ‘*Child Life Readers,” 
and Julia Dalrymple. !llustrated with colored plates and full-page 
pictures. Each volume, postpaid, 45 cents. The following volumes 
are ready :— 

KATHLEEN IN IRELAND 

BETIY IN C&NADA 

MANUEL IN MEXICO 

GERDA IN SWEDEN 

MARTA IN HOLLAND HASSAN IN EGYPT 

DONALD IN SCOTLAND JOSEFA IN SPAIN 
COLETTE IN FRANCE (1913) 


LITTLE,BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


UME SAN IN JAPAN 
FRITZ IN GERMANY 
RAFAEL IN ITALY 
BORIS IN RUSSIA 
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THREE SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 
HAVE IN THE PREPARA- 
OF 


“The Principles of 
PHYSICS” 


By WILLIS E. TOWER, Englewood High Schoel 
Chicago; CHARLES H. SMITH, Hyde Park High 


School, Chicago; CHARLES M. TURTON, bowen High 


Just Ready, Price, Cloth, $1.25 Postpaid 

In preparing the text, the PUPIL, his EXPERI- 
ENCES, INTERESTS and NEEDS have been kept 
continually in mind by the authors who havea large 
experience in teaching the principles of physics to 
beginners. 

The book has been prepared by expert teachers ef 
physics rather than by experts in physics, exyeri- 
mental and theoretical. In this, the physics has 
not suffered, while the attractiveness, and effective- 
ness in class use has been much increased. 

Simplicity of presentation is a leadirg feature. 
The methods of attack, illustrations and exsmples 
employed appeal to the pupil. 

Each section is provided, in additicn to a set of 
exercises and problems, with a list of IMPORTANT 
TOPICS. These lists are of great value to the 
pupil in pointing out the topics requiring most care- 
ful preparation. They also save the time of the 
teacher in assigning lessons, and make more definite 
and purposeful the pupil's comprehersion of the 
subject. 

The EXERCISES not only illustrate, but fix in 
the mind of the pupil the application of physics to 
home experiences and daily occurrences. 

The publishers have spared no effort nor 


expense in making this book attractive. Speci- 
men pages free upon request. 


P, BLAKISTON’S SON & CO. Philadelphia 


The Child The Teacher The Blackboard The Book 


All that is needed to make The Horace Mann Readers Successful 


The key-note of the Horace Mann method is POWER. Children easily acquire it in a simple natural 
way. And whenthey reach the stage where they are called upon to read independently and with understanding, 
hey are able to do so because they have developed the power by this method. 


WOODBURN & MORAN’S 
Elementary American History and Government 
Saves the Purchase of An Extra Book in Civics 


Adopted in Boston, New York, Jersey City, Newark, Philadelphia, Chicago, Bridgeport, Trenton, etc., 
Alexander's Spelling Book 
‘* Every lesson is interesting and of truly great worth"’ 
New Haven, Hartford, New York, Boston, Duluth, Detroit, Rochester, Philadelphia, Toledo, Schenectady, 
Jersey City, Newark, etc., etc., are using this book. 


New Supplementary Reading 


Maric Speech Flower—3rd grade. 
Once Upon a Time Stories—ist and 2nd 


grades. 

Hervey’s Two Little Runaways—Ist and 
2nd. 

Stories from European History—4th 


grade. 


Landmarks of British History—8th grade. 
Indian Sketches—7th and 8th grades. 

In Oldest England—6th and 7th grades, 
Historical Plays—5 th grade. 


Tales of King Arthur and Round Table— 
5th and 6th grades, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


449 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO : 323 EAST 23d STREET 


BOSTON: 120 BOYLSTON STREET 
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FROM LOCKE TO MONTESSORI. A Critical Ac- 
count of the Montessori Point of View. By William 
Boyd, Lecturer in Education in the University of Glas- 
gow. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 271 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

It is a great compliment to American interest in edu- 
cation that so many professional writers of England 
and Scotland are appealing to our readers. One feature 
of this book is that Madame Montessori’s American ef- 
forts seem to have made more impression in Eng- 
land and Scotland than in America, at least their educa- 
tional writers seem to take her more seriously than do 
the Americans. It is therefore with unusual interest that 
we get a Scotchman’s view of educational progress from 
John Locke, through the work of Rousseau, Itard and 
Seguin to Montessori with his own interpretation of edu- 
cational progress. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. = Arden Shakespeare Series. 
Edited by Professor Robert Adger Law, University of 
Texas. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 242 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 
This recent addition to the volumes in the Arden 

Shakespeare is the precursor of eight or ten additional 
volumes planned to complete the series. The general 
editor is Dr. Charles H. Herford, University of Man- 
chester, Enoland. This volume continues the plan of 
presenting the plays in their literary aspect and not 
merely as material for the stud» of philolo~ or gram- 
mar. While aesthetic judgments are never final the edi- 
tors suggest points of view from which analysis of dra- 
matic motive and dramatic character may be profitably 
undertaken. In Dr. Law’s edition of “Romeo and Juliet” 
the introduction and notes are permeated by the same 
literary spirit and characterized bv the same discriminat- 
ing scholarship that have marked the preceding volumes 
in the Arden Series. The appendix gives the more in- 
teresting readings of the First Quarto, several earlier 
versions of the Romeo and Juliet story, and a service- 
able treatment of meter. 


LABORATORY MANUAL OF HUMAN PHYSIOL- 
OGY. By Carl Hartman, Department of Zoology, 
University of Texas. Yonkers-on-Hudson, (N. Y.): 
World Book Company.  12mo. Cloth. 160 pp. 
Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 
This work is a companion study book to Ritchie’s Hu- 

man Physiology, treating of experimented studies in hy- 

giene, sanitation, etc., and for use in the high school or 
even the lower grades. It covers a wide ground, with 
studies of the organs of locomotion, foods and digestion, 
the circulatory system, respiration, ventilation, the 
nerves, bacteria, ett., and with illustrations that clearly 
show how the experiments connected with such studies 
may be made. Full directions for making much of the 
apparatus and material required are given. The work 
is based upon this thought that experimental work and 
book work must be close companions, especially in such 

a study of physiology. And it has advantages in being 

as well adapted for rural schools as for city schools. The 

book is also handsomely printed. 


THE EDUCATION OF KARL WITTE. Edited by 
H. Addington Bruce, Harvard University. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell. Cloth. 312 pp. Price, $1.50. 
The story of Karl Witte reads very much as though he 

was a freak child, such as every age produces to a limited 

extent, but since he made good in nature life we must 
conclude that this exceptional ability as a child did not 
handicap him as an adult. It is a singular fact that the 
book, “The Education of Karl Witte,” was written in 

German more than a century ago and so far as is known 

the copy in the Harvard library is the only one in the 

United States. 

Before Karl Witte was fourteen he won the degree of 
Ph. D., and at sixteen joined the teaching staff of the 
University of Berlin. The narrative is translated from 
the account given by the boy’s father in German. He 
lived to be eighty-two years of age and was a renowned 
scholar. The account is interesting and suggestive but 
we fear there is liable to be serious disappointment 
awaiting those who think they can do the same by their 
children and attain the same results. Nevertheless, it is 
wholesome reading, especially for parents. 


THE BLUE BIRD FOR CHILDREN. The Wonder- 
ful Adventures of Tyttyl and Mytyl in Search of Hap- 
piness. By Georgette Le Blanc (Madame Maurice 
Maeterlink). Edited and arranged for schools by 
Frederick Orville Perkins. Translated by Alexander 


June J, 1934 


Teixeira Demettos. New York, Boston, Chicago: 

Silver, Burdett & Co.. Price, 60 cents. 

We have no language in which to express our admira- 
tion for this beautiful edition of “The Blue Bird.” = In 
paper, press work, illustration, and binding, the publish- 
ers have spared neither expense nor thought in bringing 
to the schools, a wonderfully attractive setting to one ot 
the most fascinating children’s imagination stories ever 
written, 


“ESKIMO LAND.” By E. W. Hawkes of Columbia 
University, Department of Anthropology Boston 
Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 90 pp. Illustrated. Price, 
30 cents. 

A charming picture in text and illustration of the 
American Eskimo, for children in the primary grades. It 
is by one who was in educational service for some time 
in Alaska, and who thus became an expert in depicting 
those who are natives of the Arctic region. In language 
that the little people can easily understand, and by copious 
pictures that much delight them, the author tells much 
of the life and customs of these far-northern people, 
which are so very different from ours. Here is the dog 
team and the reindeer team, the skin boat, the Arctic ice- 
hut, the creatures that the Eskimo hunts on the ice- 
floes for meat and clothing, and a hundred other enter- 
taining themes: and all described by a master hand. It 
will be welcomed by all English-speaking children in 
every part of the world. 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. Edited with an in- 
troduction and notes by Miss Helen E. Davis. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 300 pp. Cloth 
Price, 40 cents. 
“Cranford” is one of the English Classics that never 

grows old, and “Merrill’s English Texts” always pre- 

sent these English Classics in type, paper, and press 
work that appropriately match the attractive Introduc- 
tion, notes and other helps. “Cranford” is not only “one 
of the classics,” but in its class it is virtually the English 
classic. It is classically descriptive, like “The Deserted 

Village,” humorous like unto Charles Lamb. “Cranford” 

appeals to the critical reader, and yet girls rave over 

it. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF ARITHMETIC. A Hand- 
book for Teachers, Longman’s Modern Mathematics. 
By Margaret Punnett, (London.) New York: Long 
mans, Green & Co. With diagrams. Cloth. 
Price, $1.00. 

We confess that we are not a little surprised that it is 
possible to make a new teachers’ book in arithmetic that 
is sO interesting that we have not only examined it for 
notice, but have enjoyed it immensely for the clear way 
in which old things are elucidated and the new ways of 
explaining and illustrating many things. With all the 
other books that have been made it is well worth while 
to have this book on the desk of every elementary school 
in the world. A teacher would save many times tts 
worth every month of her teaching if her time and the 
child’s time are worth anything. 


235 pp 
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Summer School for Teachers of German 


at the 


National German-American Teachers’ Seminary 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Five Weeks July 6th to August 7th, 1914 


Courses in Methods, Observation and Practise Classes 
Professional and Cultural Subjects 


ALL WORK IN GERMAN 


German Atmosphere also promoted by Social and Recrea- 
tional Activities. 
For Particulars Address: 


National German-American Teachers’ Seminary 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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SCHOOL JANITORS. By HelenC. Putnam, A.B.,M.D 
DEMANOS grow FAST for . 


It urges and defines duties of pupil health officers. 
and effective style for popular readin 
teacher and school library should have it, 


1. Bettercare of children’s health in home and school. 
Better training in health habits and standards. 


Sanitarians pronounce this book sound up-to-date thoroughly practical. 


Written in breezy 
g. nevertheless every progressive 


American Academy of Medicine Press, Easton, Pa. $!. postpaid 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
I inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
we short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


JUNE. 


12: Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal As- 
sociation, Biennial Meeting, Normal 
School Hall; Charles N. Bentley, 
president. 

17-19: West Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, Morgantown; Otis G. Wil- 
aon, Elkins. pres. 

June 29 to July 2: Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, Atlantic City, N. 
J.. Rev. Francis W. Howard, 1651 
East Main street, Columbus, O., 


sec’y. 
JULY. 


1-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge; Franklin B. Dyer, Boston, 


pres. 

4-11: National Education Association, 
St. Paul: David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


SEPTEMBER. 

22-29: International Congress on 
Home Education, Philadelphia; Su- 
perintendent Martin G Brambeag®, 
pres.; George W. Flounders, 1 00 
Stock Exchange Bldg., Philadel- 
ph'a, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


15-1%: Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Johnsbury: Superinten- 
dent Margaret Ruiter Kelley, 
Derby, Vt., sec’y. 


NOVEMBER. 


6-8: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation: Kate A. McHugh, Omaha, 
pres.; Ellis U. Graff, Omaha, sec’y. 


a 
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WEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
AUGUSTA. Modern educational 


criticism agree on four necessary 
features ot an up-to-date school sys- 
tem, says Superintendent H. H. Stu- 
art in his first annual report recently 
issued. These are: (1) the establish- 
ment of kindergartens throughout the 
city: (2) special provision for chil- 
dren who are backward and physically 
defective: (3) the development of in- 
dustrial education through trade and 
continuation schools and part-time 
courses that are usually connected di- 
rectly with the leading industries and 
occupations of the city; (4) manual 
training and domestic science instruc- 
tion. 


VERMONT. 

BARRE. Edward M. Roscoe has 
been re-elected superintendent of the 
Barre Schools at an increase of $200. 

Plans are being drawn for an addi- 
tion to the Spaulding High School 
osting in the vicinity of $70,000, An 


enrollment of over 500 punils is ex- 
pected at the opening of the next 
school vear. 

A continuation school is to be con- 
ducted for six weeks during the sum- 
mer vacation for the benefit of those 
pupils who failed to make their pro- 
motions. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Boston University 
and the Vocation Bureau of Boston 
have announced a course in the the- 
ory and practice of vocational guid- 
ance to be given by their joint forces 
next year. Meyer Bloomfield, Di- 
rector of the Vocation Bureau and 
special professor of vocational guid- 
ance in the University, will give the 
course. The co-operation of voca- 
tional counselors in the Boston and 
other school systems and of the Em- 
ployment Man-~ers’ Association, 
which was organized by the Voca- 
tion Bureau in 1912, gives an un- 
usual opportunity for practical ex- 
perience in this new type of social 
service, 

NORTH ADAMS. North Adams 
has a veteran teacher who has just 
resigned after a service of fifty-six 
years in Miss Sarah T. Haskins, prin- 
cipal of the State Street Grammar 
School. She is seventy-six years 
old and began teaching at the age of 
fifteen in Stamford, Vermont. Dur- 
ing the last seventeen years she has 
been principal of the State Street 
building. She retires on account of 
the recently enacted teachers’ retire- 
ment law. 

The dramatic story of the 
Mohawk Trail is to por- 
trayed in a pageant at Hoosac 
Valley Park here June 17, 18, 19 and 
20. The pageant, which will be given 
under the direction of Miss Mar- 
garet Maclaren Eager, will portray 
events that have occurred along the 
Mohawk Trail from the beginning of 
the Seventeenth Century to the pres- 
ent time. 

On the summit, high and sheer 
from the valley below where the 
crest of the Hoosac Mountain rears 
its topmost point, an heroic statue of 
a Mohawk Indian is to be set up to 
designate the historic trail. Funds 
received from the pageant will be 
used to pay for this statue. 


PITTSFIELD. The finance com- 
mittee has voted to recommend an 
eight-room addition to the Dawes 
School to cost $50,000. 


TURNERS FALLS. Charles B. 
Sylvester, a graduate of Dartmouth 
College, 1905, recently teaching in 
Hadley, has been elected principal of 
the Turners Falls High School to 
succeed Robert Cushman. 

EVERETT. Everett is to lose 
two of its principals, Miss Jennie 
Whitaker, principal of the Mount 
Washington School, goes to Spring- 
field. and Japser T. Palmer, principal 
of the Lincoln School, goes to Mount 


Vernon, N. Y. Both will receive a 
considerable salary increase. The 
vacancies will be filled by principals 
of other buildings. It will be the 
future policy of the School Board to 
combine buildings hoping to hold 
principals with the higher salary they 
will be able to pay. ‘ 

NEWTON. The news of Dr. 
Spaulding’s acceptance of the superin- 
tendency of the Minneapolis schools 
has caused the Newton teaching force 
to feel great regret at their per- 
sonal loss, even though they rejoice 
in the larger opportunities offered Dr. 
Spaulding in the new position. 

It has been a great opportunity to 
teach under his leadership, and the 
work accomplished in the Newton 
schools during the ten years just 
closing has placed these schools 
among the first in the country. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The New 
York City authorities report that 
over one hundred and thirty high 
school art studios will be in operation 
in September, 1914. They fill the va- 
cancies in the buildings recently 
erected, New York is now actively 
seeking additional art teachers. A 
special examination for these instruc- 
tors is to be held, October 5 and 6, 
1914, at the Board of Education Build- 
ing, New York City. The ten high- 
est candidates upon the eligible list 
will be immediately appointed 

To inform candidates in regard to 
this examination, an elaborate circu- 
lar has been issued by the Board of 
Education. This gives details in re- 
gard to salary, allowances made for 
previous experience, and test papers 
from previous examinations. In the 
matter of salaries, art teachers in the 
New York City High schools are 
rated as high school teachers in the 
other denartments. Both men and 
women are paid on the same salary 
schedule, which advances to a maxti- 
mum of $2,650. Information may be 
obtained from James P. Haney, D:- 
rector of Art in High Schools. 500 
Park Avenue. 


American Institute of Instruction 


Cambridge, Mass. 
July 1, 2, 3, 
Avail yourself of special rates 
for rooms in Harvard Dormitories. 
CUT OFF AND MAIL THis Covron, 


Mr. William C. Crawford 
596 Cambridge Street, 
Allston, Mass. 


enclose 50 cents to enroll myself as 
an Associate Member of the A. I. I. 
Name 


Address 
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WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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we have The Authority :’’— 


The Merriam Webster 


This New Creation answers with final authority all kinds of 
questions in history, geography, biography, trades, arts, and 
sciences, sports, foreign phrases, abbreviations, etc. Consider 
that hundreds of Supreme Court Judges concur in its favor : 
also that it is the standard of the Government Printing Office 
at Washington :—statements that can be made of no other 
dictionary. India-Paper Edition. Only half as thick, only half 
as heavy as the Regular Edition. Printed on expensive, thin, 
strong, opaque, imported India paper. What a satisfac- 
tion to use so light and so convenient a yolume! Size 
123, x 93, x 2% inches. Weight, only 7 Ibs. , 
Regular Edition. Printed on strong book paper of the 
hig i quality. Size, 123, x 93, x 5 inches, Weight, 
oe 


undreds of NEW Words not given in 7 . y 
New Gazetteer, nearly 30,000 Subjects. 

Thousands of other Keferences. 

ver 6000 Lllustrations. %¢700 Pages. 

Colored Plates and Half-Ton+ Engravings. 


The only dictionary with the new divided page, “A 


Stroke of Genius.’”” The type matter is eqiuvalent to 
that of a 15-volume encylclopedia. 


We invite critical comparison with all other dictionaries. More Scholarly, Accurate, Convenient, and Authoritative 


Per Advt. in J. of Edu. send sample pages, 


Than any other English Dictionary, 


maps, etc. WRITE for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. Mention thi i 
, S, Ss, this 
| receive FREE a set of pocket maps. Pepe. gn8 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Over 70 years publishers of the Genuine-Webster-Dictionaries. 


NEW JERSEY. 


NEWARK. In order to stimu- 
late community interest in the pro- 
posed State College for Women at 
New Brunswick, the College 
Women’s Club of Essex County will 
present a pageant June 13, depicting 
the advancement of woman from 
early Grecian days to the present. 

The pageant will be presented in 
several episodes. It will open with 
the entrance of the Guardian Spirit 
of the Pageant, a figure symbolic of 
Enlightenment, who represents the 
dynamic force of the pageant. The 
second episode will represent the at- 
tributes of Woman, symbolized by 
six figures: Truth, Wisdom, Grace, 
Power, Purity and Maternity. Each 
figure will bear a figure emblematic 
of the attribute she represents. 

The third episode, entitled “The 
Chorus of Women,” consists of a 
procession of women who enter sing- 
ing a supplication to the Guardian 
Spirit that may shine on woman- 
hood. The other episodes are en- 
titled “The Training of the Greek 
Youth,” “A Monastery School,” and 
“The Spirit of Renaissance.” Each 
episode works out the advantages 
of education afforded to boys at the 
time, with blindness and indifference 
manifested toward advantages along 
the same lines for the girls. 

The final episode shows New Jer- 
sey being led reluctantly in by her 
neighboring states—New York, 
Pennsylvama, Delaware, Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts—and _ es- 
corted to the Spirit of Enlighten- 
ment, who receives her and shows 
her the scroll of the world’s history. 
New Jersey unwillingly reads. Then 


the people of the state enter, repre- other subjects and consequently in- 
senting children of all ages and duce them to co-operate with the 
women of every trade and profession. high school course, there should be : 
With outstretched hands they beg differentiation between the type ot 
New Jersey for a State College for English work done by students in 
Women. She is overcome by their the commercial and technical courses 
pleadings and surrenders to them, and the type of work done by those 
recording her decision on the scroll in the general and classical courses: 
of the world’s history. — other group divisions are 
made, that a corres i we 

TRENTON. The English teach- jn the division 
ers of New Jersey in the That there be 
Spring meeting declared themselves jn oral composition in all oe 
n the principles of classes. 
tion in a strong platform, whic That 
touched upon the following points effort cvery 
among others:— 

That twenty-five pupils in English a — 
classes is the largest number com- 
patible with good results. 

That more than one hundred pu- s 
pils assigned to any teacher of Eng- New York Universi 
lish for instruction in that subject in- Introduces Isaac 


terferes with the best results in 


teaching. Pitman Shorthand 


That the total number of teaching Jt is interesting to note that the 
Meriods per week for the teacher of ichool of Commerce of the New York 
English should be no more than University has introduced acourse in 

shorthand, using the Isaac itman 
twenty-five. d text-books in this connection. ? 

That the schedule of all high- Hitman Shorthand is also 

clusive aught in C 
school purils should include five peri- versity ane thee 
Ods of English weekly. Schools. ad 

That provision for personal con- Send for copy of Report of a Special 
ference with all students at least by the New York 

twice a month regarding composition Shorthand in High Schone 
work should be made: that the time ticulars of a Free Correspondence Conrae 
scheduled for this work be regarded for Teachers. 
as a part of the teacher’s instruction Isaac Pitman & Sons 


time, and allowance be made in the 
teacher's schedule. 
That where conditions warrant, 


2 West 45th Street, New York 
Publishers of 


extra sections should be organized “Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand.” $1.50 
for students of foreign families. “A Practical Course in Touch Typewrit 
That where the size of the school ing.”’ 75 cents. ; 


warrants it, at some period in the i 
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TEACHERS ARE INQUIRING 


every jay about the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Annuity Guild. They are discovering that 
it is an organization of co-workers in which 
they ought to be enrolled. And they are 
enrolling, because no better way of insuring 
themselves—no safer, more profitable and 
more satisfactory way—presents itself. 

At present the Guild is conducting a suc- 
cessful campaign for a larger endowment 
which will mean even more generous pro- 
vision for annuitants than that now given 


NOW IS THE TIME TO JOIN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 


JOURNAL OF KUUCATION 
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Red — Yellow —Biue 
are not the 
Primary Colors 


But we have always been taught 
to believe this. Strong red, yellow 
and blue pigments are beyonda 
child’s control. These violent 
colors set up at the outset a false 
notion of color relation. Since the introduction of the 


Munsell Color System 


the teaching of colorin the leading universities, col- 
leges and public schools has been revolutionized. 
The basis of this unique system of color estimate and 
naming is the use of the middle colors, with gray, 
black and the maxima of red, yellow and blue. These 
colors should be used in the form of crayons, water 
colors, atlas of charts, sphere, etc.—the only method 
of teaching color scientifically. Send for explanatory 
circular S and prices. 


Patents—Copyrights 


Drop a postal to 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, 


other subjects and consequently in- 
duce them to co-operate with the 
teachers of English toward correct 
oral and written expression by pu- 
ils. 

That in order to insure closer ar- 
ticulation with the grammar school, 
every teacher of high-school English 
inform herself on grammar-school 
methods: that there be “promotion 
of acquaintance and mutual co-oper- 
ation between teachers in the two 
classes of schools by means of joint 
conferences and exchange of visits” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


MEDIA. A. G. C. Smith, county 
superintendent, has been re-elected 
for the tenth term, which makes his 
election for thirty-one years as county 
superintendent. Not only so, but his 
salary was increased $500 without 
solicitation, making it $3,500, the 
largest for the size of the county in 
the United States. This is probably 
the longest service on record of any 
present county superintendent in the 
country. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE. The national con- 


vention of the League of Teachers’ 
Associations will meet simultaneously 
with the N. E. A. in St. Paul the sec- 
ond week in July and the League has 
secured headquarters at the St. Paul 
Hotel. On July 7 there will be ad- 
dresses by the president of the league, 
Miss Grace Baldwin, of Minneapo- 
lis; O. M. Plummer, a school direc- 
tor in Portland, Oregon; and a dis- 
cussion of professional topics. The 
business meeting will beheld on 
Wednesday, and on Thursday there 


ANNUITY GUILD 


“The logical way for a teacher to insure.” 


School, Somerville, Secretary. 


Principal Pope 
Send today 
WAD 


Send 10c in your letter for No. 2 Box of Crayons, pos 
} explanatory circular ** 


WORTH 


or 


Boston 


e paid. 
” and prices. 


INC. 


& 
ole Manufacturers of Material for the - - Color System 


HOWLAND 


will be a social nrogram to be an- 
nounced later by the secretary, Miss 
Mollie R. Hobbs, of this city. 

_ The objects of the League are “To 
improve the material conditions and 
to increase the professional efficiency 
of the teachers as well as to awaken 
in the public mind a sense of the sig- 
nificance of the teaching profession.” 
To accomplish this quickly, says Miss 
Baldwin, let every teacher join the 
League if a teachers’ association ex- 
ists in her town or citv. and if not, 
let her become an active member in 
forming one. “The rapidity with 
which we are bringing about these 
results depends upon the unity and 
solidarity with which we work.” 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


AUBURN. Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute (Auburn) has joined the 
other higher institutions in requir- 
‘ng fourteen units of high school 
work for unconditional admission to 
the freshman class, starting next 
Fall. This is good news for the high 
schools, as is also the news that the 
normal schools will require one year 
of high school work for entrance. 

The High School Commission has 
adopted a rule that the principal of 
a county high school shall be per- 
mitted to nominate his assistants. 
The Commission has also decided to 
adopt a rule which prohibits local 
teachers from teaching in the high 
schools. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


WILKES. Here are 
questions which County 


twelve 
Superin- 


Gregg 


is taught in more schools than all other sys- 
tems combined. fhere are 1852 cities in the 
United States. the public high schools of which 
teach shorthand. The standing of the five 
leading systems is as fo!lows : Gregg Shorthand 
974cities; Benn Pitman, 364; Isaac Pitman, 105; 
Graham, 88; Munson,32. Twenty-nine other 
systems or textbooks are represented in the 
remaining 249 cities. 

sem teadership in the private commercial 
schovis is even more marked. It was adopted 
oy more than four hundred schools last year. 
‘The reasons for the popularity of Gregg Short- 
hand are :— 

Simplicity—it is the easiest of all practical 
SyStems to learn. 


Legibility—it holds the world’s record for 
accuracy at high speed. 

Speed—Gregg writers won first. second and 
third places in the Fifth [nternational Short- 
hand Speed Contest. 

TEACHERS’ CORRESPONDENCE COURSE —Free 

The large number of ~chools using the sys- 
tem and new ones adopting it each year 
creates a constant emand tu: protessionally- 
trained teachers. (.«mmerciai teaching is a 
new aod attractive field—having decided ad- 
vantages «ver other branches. Our corres- 
pondence courte is free to teachers. 

Write today for Booklet. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridége- 

water, Masa. For beth sexes 

For catalogue, eddress the Principal 
A. C, Beyden, M. A. 


NURMAL SCHOOL, Galem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducatiogal 


Department for the pedagogical aad’ 
technical training ef teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Fite 
man, Principal. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencic 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg, 


few York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 


2A PARK ST. 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg, 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Troment 
oston: Mass. 


Has first class vacancies now. Recommends for public and private schools 


ormal and technical schools, colleges and universities. 
"14 15. We nominate only on request. 


Kegister now for 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director, 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, 
PRINCIPALS, AND SUPERINTENDENTS, As Publishers of ‘*THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY SCHOOL DIRECTORIES”, we are in 
WRITE Us TO- 


touch with nearly all the Schools in Sixteen Western States. 


DAY for FREE BOOKLET. 


WILLIAM RUFFER, [igr. 

The Largest Teachers’ 
Agency in the Rocky 
Mountain Region. 


"ROCKY TEACHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 


tendent C. C. Wright recently asked 
all his teachers:— 

1. Are you a member of the 
Teachers’ Association? 2. Are you 
a member of the Teachers’ Reading 
Circle? 3. Did you attend the town- 
ship Teachers’ Meeting in 1913? 4. 
Did you attend the last Teachers’ 
Institute held in the county? 5. Do 
you have desk copies of the text- 

books you are required to teach? 6. 
Do you read any educational journal? 
if so, what? 7. Have you raised funds 
this year for any purpose? If so, 
what and the amount raised? 8. Have 
you improved the house and grounds 
in any way? If so, state in what way 
and to what extent? 9. Have you 
visited any of your patrons this term? 
10. Have you held any parents’ meet- 
ings, debates, spelling matches or en- 
tertainments? 11. Have you en- 
rolled any corn club boys or tomato 
club girls? 12. Will your school 
so an exhibit at the next county 
air! 


FLORIDA. 

CHIPLEY. J. R. Ward, formerly 
of Alabama, will continue as high 
school principal here for another 
year. The city is planning to erect 
a $1,500 addition to the high school 
at an early date. 


TENNESSEE. 
BRISTOL. Superintendent Ralph 
B. Rubins of Madisonville, Kentucky, 
comes to the superintendency here at 
an increased salary, 


CENTRAL STATES. 


KANSAS. 
KINGMAN. George F. Solter, 


formerly principal of the high school 


here, has been elected superintend- 
ent. 

JUNCTION CITY. Professor 
Charles A. Wagner of the Kansas 
State Normal School, been 


elected superintendent here. 


KENTUCKY. 

BARDSTOWN. J. Stapp Mit- 
chell of this city becomes county su- 
perintendent of Henry County, suc- 
ceeding S. L. Chandler, who resigned 
to become Circuit clerk. 

PADUCAH. The new superin- 
tendent here is J. H. Bentley of Hen- 
derson, elected for two years at 


$2,500. He succeeds Superintendent 
J. A. Carnagey, who was not a candi- 
date for re-election. 


OWINGSVILLE. Superintend- 
ent C. F. Martin has been re-elected 
for a three-year term. 


INDIANA. 
VALPARISO. Valpariso Uni- 
versity is making great strides all the 
time. It is one of the wonders of 
the day that despite the high cost of 
living, Vice-President O. P. Kinsey 
keeps the price of first-class table 
board down to $1.75 and they live 
high at low cost. This year they 
have introduced courses in agricul- 
ture and in domestic science and are 
erectine a fine large building fully 
equipped in the latest manner for 

both these departments. 
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tion in Congress that it has at the 
present time. Not less than six- 
teen members of the House are 
themselves members of labor unions, 
Carrying union cards; and there is 
one union member in the Senate, 
Senator Hughes of New Jersey. In 
the House, five of these union-card 
men are members of the Committee 
on Labor, and they practically con- 
trol it. 


CHANGED HIS 


ONCE. 


There are exceptions to all _rules. 
The widely-prevalent impression 
that President Wilson never changes 
his mind proved to be mistaken, in 
the matter of the Memorial Day ex- 
ercises at Arlington National Ceme- 
tery. When he was first invited by 
the Grand Army of the Republic of 
the District of Columbia to give the 
chief address at the exercises, he de- 
clined, although he had previously 
accented an invitation to speak a few 
days later at exercises to be held by 
Confederate Veterans. The sharp 
criticism evoked by this contrasting 
attitude toward the Union = and 
Confederate causes seems to have 
made some impression upon him, 
and, at the last moment, while 
Speaker Clark, who had been in- 
vited to speak in his place. was in the 
very act of preparing his address, the 
President reconsidered his refusal 
and agreed to speak, for the reason, 


MIND FOR 
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LOOSE LEAF 
FINAL RECORD 


FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals will be interested in 
this new record. 


Mayne’s Loose Leaf Final Record 

contains space for recording: 
Pupil’s Name, Age, Residence, etc. 
Abstract of Entrance Standings 
Final Standings for either semester 

or year 

Times subject taught per week 
Number of weeks’ study 
Name of Teacher 
Name of Textbook 
Data concerning Graduation, etc. 

The forms are simple and complete, 
and are suitable for any High 
School course. 

We publish Mayne’s Class Recitation 
Records, High School Registers, and 
Term Record Sheets. 

Sample pages on request 
S. Y. GILLAN & CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


as Secretary Tumulty explained, that 
he “was not willing that his absence 
should be misconstrued.” This was 
better than to adhere to his original 
refusal, but the incident was a re- 
grettable one, at the best. 


ANOTHER RAILROAD STRIKE 
THREATENED. 

The difficulties of the railroad man- 
agers of the United States seem to 
come in a sort of endless chain. The 
demands made by one class of em- 
ployes in one section of the country 
are no sooner adjusted through the 
slow processes of concession and ar- 
bitration than a fresh set of demands 
is made by another class in another 
section. The railroads west of Chi- 
cago and all lines in Canada west of 
Fort William, except the Grand 
Trunk, are now facing a strike by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engin- 
eers and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, in 
support of demands which, the man- 
agers estimate, would, if granted, in- 
crease the pay rolls fifty per cent. 
The demands include an eight hour 
day, increased rates of pay in all de- 
Nartments of service, double pay for 
overtime, increased differentials, 
etc. A strike referendum has already 
been ordered and the result, it is ex- 
pected will be known in about thirty 
days. Ninety-eivht railroads and 
about 55,000 men are affected. 
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Shorthand Course at Columbia 


A course in Isaac Pitman —-e 
raphy and touch typewriting will be 
offered at Columbia University, 
Summer Session commencing July 6, 
and continuing for six weeks. In ad- 
dition to this course there will also 
be conducted one in the Methods of 
Teaching Isaac Pitman Shorthand 
and Typewriting. Further particu- 
lars can be obtained by addressing 
Dr. James C. Egbert, Director of 
Summer Sessions, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


“Decoration for the Rural School.” 
By Royal B. Farnum. Cornell 
(Ithaca, N. Y.) Rural School 
Leaflet for Teachers. Vol. 7. No. 
5. 38 pages. 

Eugenics Record Office (Cold Spring 
Harbor, Long Island, N. Y.) Re- 


port No. 1. By Superintendent 
Harry H. Laughlin. 28 pages. 
Grand Fork County. (North Da- 


kota) School Bulletin. Vol II, No. 
5. Consolidation Rally Week. 
Superintendent M. Beatrice John- 
stone. 

“Three Studies in Current Philosophi- 
cal Questions.” Johns Hopkins 
University (Baltimore) Circular, 
1914. No.3. 99 pages. 

“A Man and His Opportunities.” By 
M. K. Sniffen, secretary, Indian 
Rights Association, 995 Drexel 
Building, Philadelphia. 420 pages 

“Unemployment.” American Labor 
Legislation Review. Vol IV. No. 2. 

Madison, Wisconsin, 1913 Report. 
Superintendent R. B. Dudgeon. 

University of Colorado (Boulder) 
Bulletins. Vol XIV. No. 4. 
“Writings and Addresses by Offi- 
cers of the University.” Vol. XIV. 
No. 3. Catalog. 

University of Tennessee (Knoxville) 
Register 1913-14. Brown Ayres, 


President. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Public  Li- 
brary. Forty-second Annual Re- 


port. Samuel H. Ranck, Libra- 
rian. 

Northampton, Mass. 1913 Report. 
Superintendent, Fayette K. Cong- 
don. 

Canton, Mass. 1913 Report. Su- 
perintendent, John C. Davis. 

Springfield, Mass. 1913 Report. Su- 

perintendent, James H. Van Sickle. 

“Housing Betterment.” Vol. 3, No. 
1. Published by the National 
Housing Association, 105 East 
Twenty-Second Street, New York 
City. 

“Age and Vocation.” By Rev. George 
Lee, C. S. Sp. Catholic Education 
Association Bulletin. Vol. X. No. 
3. 32 pages. 

“Courses in Religious Education.” 
Brown University, Providence, R. 
I., Announcement. 

“Ethics in the Schoolroom.” By 
Rev. Charles E. Perkins. An ad- 
dress delivered to teachers of Van 
Buren County (Iowa) at Keosauqua 
High School. 

Salem, Mass., Normal School. 1913- 
14 Report. J. Asbury Pitman, 
Principal. 

Report of the Committee on Elemen- 
tary Course of Study of the 
Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion, on Elimination of Subject 
Matter in Arithmetic, American 
History, English Grammar, Geog- 
raphy and Reading. Bulletin No. 
51. Published by State Department 
of Education, St. Paul. 


New York University Summer 
School (July 1-August 12) 
Bulletin. 


University of Pittsburgh Bulletin. 
“The School of Education.” 
Northwestern Ohio  Superintend- 
ents and Principals Round Table. 
J. W. Wyandt, Brvan, president; 
Miss Beryl Zemer, Paulding, secre- 
tary; W. F. Shaw, Bowling Green, 
C. W. Gayman, Toledo, and J. A 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Schoo) Bulletin Agercy has been In operation just thirty years and it is about te 
pubiish a handbook with letters from peente who tell) what they think the value of ite 
work. Each week it is publishing in the New England Journal of Fducation cne of the 
letters which appear iu the booklet. We weuld be glad to send a coyy of the booklet te 
any oneon request. 

Winsted, Conn., August 4, 1913. 
Dear Mr. Bardeen : 

I congratalate you upon the completion of the thirtieth year of your teachers’ agenc 
and — pleasure in saying that I hold your werk and yc ur recommendations in very high 
regard. 

In the twelve years during which we have had business relaions ] have nevi rhired 
but one poor teacher throagh your agency and she was ateacher who had just registered 
and whom I had to have at short notice {am pleased te say that you seem to be aware 
of my needs and a ways tell me frankly whether you have a satisfactory teacher for what 
lam able to pay. Then too you never have me flooded by hosts of applications as is the 
practice of some of our agencies. 

Personally you look out fr my own needs so that I feel that I am netified of vacan- 
cies in al) places which I would care to secure. 

= I can say with all sincerity that I consider the work done by your agency the best 
done by any firm with whom I deal. 

Very Trly, 
Frank E. Fisk, Superintendent 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avenue 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer 
introducer to’ ( el) 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gew 
, forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to pare: ts. Cad] es 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON. 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGO’'S AGERLY So 
high positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph er 
one. No advance ° 


PECIALISTS with good general education Wanted tor department werk, is 


High, Preparatory and Norma) Schoo)sand Colleges im Peam- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some apyeves aye 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $7@ per month. For furthes 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & €0., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY 


ERMERKHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for su SI 
We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free te school 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York,N, ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


WARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. an Treas, VINCENT B. FISK, oec’y and Manages, Gap 
81 Chape! St. Albany N.Y. 


MADISON 


The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency a 


Manual and Industrial Subjects ; The Arts and Crafts ; Physical, Commercial, and Agricultural Branches ; 
Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis; incorperated 
under the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch: Spekane 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, !!!. 


- hing asa Basiness” is of interest te all live 
ETH YEAR. Our booklet “Teac 
— SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St... Boston, Mass, 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
M smager. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Lemg Distance Telephone. 


Smith, Pandora, executive commit- 
tee. 
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May Pole Dance, Bowerman Schoo!, Springfielc, Mo. 


The Victor will help you 


with your closing exercises 


When you plan the exercises for your last day at school, let 
the Victor help you. It will furnish all the music for a beautiful 


pageant or festival which will be enjoyed by the pupils and also 
their parents. 


The Victor keeps right on with its work with the children 
through the entire summer. School books, maps, globes, and other 
equipment are locked up until the Fall, but the Victor is of use 
every day on the playgrounds. 

It is because of its varied uses and all-around efficiency in every 
branch of school work—outdoors as well as indoors—that the Victor 
has become such an essential part of the school 
equipment. It is today installed in the schools of 
more than 1200 different cities, in many of these in 
every school building. 


A suggestion for graduating classes of high schools: 
There is no finer remembrance a graduating class can leave 
with its school than a Victor. Why not suggest it to them ? 


Write to us for booklets and full 
information about the Victor in the 
schools. We will gladly arrange for 
a demonstration right in your school 


to schools only 


The horn can be removed 
and the instrument securely 
locked to protect it from dust 
and promiscuous use by irre- 
sponsible peopic. 


or or the playground. 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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